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LITERATURE. 


The History of the Great Civil War, 1642-9. 
Vol. II. By S. R. Gardiner. (Long- 
mans ) 

Tue new volume of the History of the Civil 

War opens with Cromwell’s accusation of the 

Earl of Manchester, and closes with the sur- 

render of the king by the Scots to the com- 

missioners of the Parliament. In the earlier 
part of his History of the Seventeenth Century, 

Mr. Gardiner had the advantage of dealing 

with a period which had been very super- 

ficially treated by previous writers. If his 
present subject lacks some of the novelty of 
his earlier volumes, its intrinsic interest is far 
greater. Well worn as the story is, it 
ussumes a surprising degree of freshness in his 
practised hands. It is not merely that his 
invariable fairness presents familiar events 
from new points of view; there is also very 
much that is absolutely new in bis narrative, 
und that not merely ia the details. He has 
collected many new facts from the old sources, 
and more from sources that were unknown 
or inaccessible to his predecessors. The 
despatches of Montreuil in the French 
archives, for instance, have enabled him to 
reconstruct the history of the negotiations be- 
tween Charles I. and the Scots. We also 
leara from these despatches the nature 
of the terms offered by the Independents 
to the king in the autumn of 1645, and 
the precise division of parties in the House of 

Lords in the following spring (pp. 379, 481). 

It was in French and Venetian reports that 

Mr. Gardiner discovered the proposals for 

the king’s deposition made in the summer of 

1644, of which he gave an account in his last 

volume. So, in the present volume, we learn 

from one of Montrewl’s letters that in 

January, 1646, the leaders of the Independents 

projected making the little Duke of Gloucester 

king, and declaring the Earl of Northumber- 
land lord protector of the realm. A rumour 
to the same effect had come to the ears of the 

Venetian Resident in the preceding March 

(pp. 144, 410). Mr. Gardiner has also gathered 

much new matter from the diaries of the 

different note-takers in the House of Commons, 
and given us by their aid a more complete and 
intelligible account of the passing of the Self- 
denying Ordinance than has been hitherto pub- 
lished. Of the three diarists in question, 

Yonge is occasionally referred to, and D’Ewes 

frequently, but Whitacre seems from the notes 

to have proved the most useful for this par- 
ticular period. 

The pages devoted to the New Model correct 
more than one popular belief about it. It 
was not entirely a volunteer army. No less 
than 8500 men were impressed by ordinance 
to fill up its ranks. ‘In London, at lcast, if 








the French ambassador is to be trusted, young 
men were seized in the streets, and carried off 
forcibly to serve against the king” (p. 149). 
Fairfax repeatedly complains of the alacrity 
of these pressed men in desertiog, and the 
slowness of the local authorities in sending 
them back. Neither was the New Model 
entirely composed of Independents, or 
even of “men of a religious spirit.” The 
nucleus of the army consisted of the old 
soldiers who had served under Essex and 
Manchester, and even the soldiers of the latter 
were far from being all rectaries. Col. 
Pickering’s regiment mutinied because when 
he took command he proceeded to preach a 
sermon to them (p. 148) : 
‘‘In spite of such facts as these,”’ concludes 
Mr. Gardiner, ‘‘the popular belief that the 
New Model was not werely a Puritan, but an 
Independent, army is not without foundation. 
An army is to a great extent moulded by its 
officers, and the officers of this army were men 
of a pronounced, and especially of a tolerant, 
Puritanism. The officers, too, had on their 
side, if not the whole of the old soldiers, at 
least those who were most energetic and most 
amenable to discipline, more particularly the 
sturdier Puritans of the Eastern Association. 
It was by such as these that the whole lump 
was ultimately leavened”’ (p. 149). 
The excellent discipline of the army, which 
made it in the end, as Clarendon says. 
‘“‘famous for its sobriety and manners,” 
depended not merely on its moral superiority 
to other armies, but on the fact that it was 
much more regularly paid. 

The king’s plan of campaign for 1645 was 
a reproduction of the strategy of 1644. 
‘‘Once more Oxford was to be the basis of 
operations from which Rupert might dash out 
from time to time to relieve beleaguered 
garrisons, and to swoop down upon any weak 
point in the enemy’s defences.” Oxford, 
however, was so insufficiently provisioned that 
it was incapable of holding out in the absence 
of the field army. It was this which, after 
the capture of Leicester, prevented the king 
from carrying out Digby’s plan of relieving 
the Yorkshire garrisons and defeating the 
Scots (pp. 133, 193). The necessity of stay- 
ing in the Midlands to support Oxford, and to 
relieve it with a fresh supply of provisions, 
obliged the king to linger near Leicester, and 
gave Fairfax time to overtake him and bring 
on a battle. On the battle of Naseby itself 
Mr. Gardiner adopts the conclusions recently 
formulated by Col. Ross in the English His- 
torical Keview. ‘‘ The parliamentarians, now 
that they had been joined by Cromwell, 
numbered about 13,600, while at the highest 
calculation, the king’s troops can hardly have 
exceeded 7500” (pp. 208, 583). Admitting 
the great disparity of the two armies, is not 
the weakness of the king’s force a little over- 
stated? ‘True it is that Charles himself, in a 
letter of June 4, describes his army as consist- 
ing of 4000 foot and scarce 3500 horse. At the 
same time, however, he announces his inten- 
tion of staying at Harborough some time to 
pick up stragglers; and no doubt in the ten 
days which intervened before the battle of 
Naseby his numbers were increased from this 
source. Col. Ross writes: ‘‘I can come to 
no other conclusion than that the royal army 
at Naseby effectively numbered not more than 
8000 men in horse and foot, and may prob- 


have been actually only 7500 in all” (Znglish 
Historical Review, iii. 673). Col Ross, how- 
ever, arrives at this figure by making certain 
deductions from the strength of the kiog’s 
army in May, as stated by Richard Symonds 
in his diary ; and in t vo cases these deductions 
appear to be excessive. For instance, he ovcr- 
estimates the loss suffered by the Royalists in 
storming Leicester, and the number of horse 
left by the king to garrisonthattown. More- 
over, the account of the battle given by Sir 
Edward Walker seems to warrant the con- 
clusion that the king had about 4500 horse 
at Naseby. Walker says that Rupert had 
about 2000 horse on the right wing, that 
500 more were in reserve, and that an 
unspecified number, consisting of Langdale’s 
brigade and the Newark horse, were on 
the left. The left wing was probably 
not weaker than the right, for Langdale’s 
horse numbered 1500 at the end of May; and 
the Newark division, allowing for the loss at 
Leicester and the detachment sent home, 
must have numbered 600 or 700 men. The 
weakness of the king’s army at Naseby lay 
specially in the smali number of the foot. 
Clarendon estimates them at 3300; Walker, 
as 3500; the king, as 4000. This is the 
utmost that can be said against Mr. Gardiner’s 
theery as to the number of the royal forces at 
Naseby, and it does not amount to much. 

After Naseby the king pursued no con- 
sistent strategic scheme, but a series of pro- 
jects suggested by each turn of fortuoe. He 
fell more and more under the influence of 
Digby. 

‘*As Charles’s prospects grew darker Digby's 
influence increased. His adventurous activity 
dragged along with it Charles’s passive resolu- 
tion. With Digby every gleam of hope was as 
the rising of the day star; every fresh disaster » 
mere unfortunate accident, to be banished 
from the memory. He shared with Charles 
that trust in success of incongruous projects 
which contributed so much to the destruction 
of the Koyalist cause.”’. . . ‘‘ Unable to form 
any consistent scheme of operations, the king 
had thrown himself into the hands of an 
adviser who was not only no soldier, but who, 
with some of Buckingham’s brilliancy, re- 
produced only too faithfully Buckingham’s 
extravagances’”’ (pp. 253, 359). 

It will be observed that Mr. Gardiner’s 
view of Digby agrees with that expressed by 
Clarendon, and he agrees with him also in the 
share in the Royalist disasters which he 
attributes to Goring and Grenville. One of 
the greatest merits of Mr. Gardiner’s account 
of the last eighteen months of the Civil War 
consists in the skill with which he connects the 
affairs of Scotland and England, and shows 
the bearing of the victories of Montrose on 
the course of events south of the Tweed, He 
has devoted the same careful study to the 
battlefields of Scotland as to those of England, 
and explained much that was difficult to 
understand in the history of Montrose’s cam- 
paigus. Moreover, some of the descriptions of 
these battles are admirably vigorous and 
spirited. 

It was not, however, on battlefields alone 
that the issue of the Civil War was decided. 
The defects of the king’s character were more 
fatal than the errors of his generals or the 
weakness of his battalions. His incapacity to 





understand the people he ruled brought about 


ably, as stated by the Royalist authorities, ! the Great Rebellion, and made it end in his de- 
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feat. Nothing did Charles more harm than his 
attempts to obtain foreign troops, and nothing 
was more inexplicable to him than the feeling 
he thus roused. 


‘¢ Trish, French, Dutch, or Lorrainers were all 
one to Charles, if only they would help him to 
regain his crown. Born of a Scottish father 
and a Danish mother, with a grandmother who 
was half French by birth and altogether French 
by breeding, with a French wife, with German 
nephews, and a Dutch son-in-law, Charles had 
nothing in him in touch with that English 
national feeling, which is too often the mother 
of much narrowness of view and of much 
cruelty and injustice to alien races, but which no 
ruler of England can afford to despise” (p. 159). 

His attempts to regain by diplomacy what 
he had lost by arms were equally mistaken and 
equally mischievous. He was always dreaming 
of combining irreconcileable parties and 
pursuing incompatible policies. He was in- 
capable of agreeing with any one party, or 
adhering to any one policy. The one point on 
which he was consistent and firm was his 
refusal to concede the establishment of Pres- 
byterianism in England; and even on that 
question he was willing to let the Scots 
believe that he intended to yield, and incapable 
of speaking out plainly and honestly. 

The story of the negotiations which led to 
the king’s flight to Newark is one of the sub- 
jects on which Mr. Gardiner has thrown new 
light, The lowest terms on which the Scots 
were willing to receive the king was the 
establishment of Presbyterianism in both king- 
doms. But they did not insist with sufficient 
plainness on the indispensableness of this con- 
dition, nor did the king make plain his deter- 
mination never to accept it. Onthe contrary, 
he promised to give them full contentment on 
church government if only they could satisfy 
him that to do so would not be against his 
conscience ; and he declared his willingness to 
receive instruction as soon as he reached their 
quarters. Finally the king threw himself 
into the Scottish camp without obtaining any 
definite engagement from them. The Scottish 
leaders were careful to confine themselves to 
a somewhat ambiguous verbal assurance, which 
they allowed Montreuil to put in writing, but 
refused to sign (pp. 474, 475). 

Other questions of interest remain which 
it is only possible briefly to refer to. Mr. 
Gardiner’s narrative of Glamorgan’s negotia- 
tions clears the king of one grave charge 
against him. In signing the treaty which 
usually bears his name, Glamorgan went 
beyond and against his instructions, and used 
for one purpose the full powers given him for 
another. Charles was evidently justified in 
disavowing him (pp. 127, 414). On the rise 
and the relations of parties, there is much of 
great interest. Mr. Gardiner thinks that the 
effect of the elections of 1645 on the balance 
of power between Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents has been exaggerated, and points out 
that the Long Parliament at that period, like 
some of the assemblies of the French Revolu- 
tion, contained groups rather than parties 
(p. 449). Specially notable, also, are the 
criticism on Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion, and the estimate of Cromwell’s 
character as a party leader (pp. 17, 499). 
Finally, the portraits of Peters, Lilburne, and 
Prynne, do justice, long delayed, to men 
whom historians have generally misrepre- 
sented or ignored. C. H. Freru. 





The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of 
Ia Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra. Done into English by Henry 
Edward Watts. Vols. IV., V. (Bernard 
Quaritch. ) 


WE congratulate Mr. Watts on the comple- 
tion of his long and arduous task. He has 
succeeded in producing the translation of the 
Quixote which must be the favourite, among 
those hitherto published, for the book-lover 
and the scholar. These concluding volumes 
are distinguished by all the excellencies of 
their predecessors. Mr. Watts hits most 
happily in his notes the just medium between 
saying too much or too little. His remarks 
satisfy without wearying the reader; his 
longer excursus, as at the end of Vol. IV., 
are valuable essays. In that on Spanish 
proverbs he does not seem to be acquainted 
with the Altspanische Sprichwérter und 
sprichwortliche Redensarten aus den Zeiter vor 
Cervantes, by Dr. Joseph Haller (Regensberg, 
1883), in which are given 555 Spanish pro- 
verbs, all beginning with the letter A, with 
parallels in Greek and Latin, and in almost 
every living European speech acd dialect, 
including Basque, with the bibliography of 
them in each language. This is certainly an 
important contribution towards the building 
up of that ‘‘intelligent and well-arranged 
work on Spanish proverbs”? which, as Mr. 
Watts says, ‘‘is still a desideratum.” Like 
the former volumes, these two are not quite 
free from rare but inexplicable slips, which 
contrast most vividly with the general merits. 
E.g., in the note on the seguidéllas (vy. 13), 
Mr. Watts writes that they ‘differed from 
the redondillas, in the first line rhyming with 
the third, and the second with the fourth, 
generally in assonants”’; but in the example 
given there is neither assonant nor consonant 
rhyme between the first and third lines, and 
it is quite an exception to the ordinary rules 
of the seguidilla if there is one. So in the 
facsimile letter which closes the work, the 
signature is clearly Cerdantes; yet it is 
printed on the opposite page Cervantes. 
These are trifles, only to be deplored because 
there is so little chance of their being 
amended in another edition of so choice a 
work. Asa last dekt of gratitude we must 
not omit to thank our author for the excel- 
lent Index which he has given us to the 
Quixote as well as to the Life of Cervantes. 
May I be allowed to devote the remainder 
of this notice to a consideration of the ques- 
tions why it is that the best of the earlier 
editions should have been the work of an 
Englishman ; why three such translations of 
Quixote as those of Mr. Duffield, Mr. Ormsby, 
and Mr. Watts should have appeared within 
the last few years; why a writer of the ex- 
ceptional talent of Mr. Gibson should have 
devoted his powers mainly to the translation 
of Cervantes’s verse ? What are the qualities 
in Cervantes’s writings which give them such 
an attraction for Englishmen? Mr. Gibson 
answered in his own case, when it was 
suggested that he should tura his attention 
to Lope de Vega. ‘‘Lope de Vega! The 
writer does not see that it is as a man that 
I admire Cervantes! Lope de Vega could 
not untie his shoe-latchet.” This is doubt- 
less an answer to one part of the problem. 
Of all foreign writers, of all his contempo- 
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raries in that wondrous time, Cervantes jg 
the one who most nearly approaches, in quali. 
ties of heart and mind, to that god of an 
Englishman’s idolatry, Shakspere; and it 
is no unnatural consequence that the deeper 
study and the more multiplied editions of 
Shakspere should be followed by a deeper 
study and multiplied editions of the author 
who is most like him. 

Cervantes, indeed, is not to be named with 
Shakspere as a playwright and a poet. His 
verse has none of the almost cloying richness 
of fancy, the exuberance of diction, which 
marks the early poems and the sonnets of 
Shakspere. The songs intercalated in the 
Quixote and other writings of Cervantes are 
all unworthy to be ranked with those gems of 
melody which sparkle in the plays of Shaks- 
pere. The great problems of the universe 
and of man’s destiny seem never to have 
weighed on the soul of Cervantes as they did 
on that of Shakspere; but in less, though 
perhaps in not less noble, qualities the genius 
and the character of Cervantes have a close 
affinity to those of our English dramatist. 
Both were men of clearest insight, yet of most 
kindly, genial temper; both were singularly 
free from Jiterary vanity and from jealousy 
of their contemporaries; both were almost in- 
credibly careless as to the printing and 
removal of the minor blots of their master- 
pieces. The editions of Don Quixote which 
appeared in Cervantes’s lifetime are almost as 
faulty as the folios and quartos of Shakspere’s 
plays. The chronology of the Qutwote is as 
incapable of reconciliation with the events 
recorded as is the geography and history of 
Shakspere with that of actual fact. But in 
both, the power of seizing, divining, creating 
a character, and of preserving its identity in 
every variety of situation and circumstance is 
almost unsurpassed. In both there is the 
keenest wit and delight in all laughter- 
giving occasions, from the subtle conceit that 
can just tickle the fancy of the well-read and 
fastidious scholar down to the broadest farce; 
and, united with this, there is in cach the 
truest humour, the widest and most tender 
sympathy for humanity of every grade of 
rank or condition, for saint or for sinner, 
from the highest to the lowest. In religion 
both dwell above the quarrels of their day; 
and thus Shakspere has been claimed as a 
Roman Catholic, and Cervantes as an almost 
Protestant, and in both cases with equal 
error. In both the glow of patriotism is at 
its highest. It is difficult indeed to say to 
which the palm should be accorded in this 
respect: to Shakspere, whose noble verse has 
thrilled and nerved generations of his country- 
men to many a high emprise; or to Cer- 
vantes, whose ‘‘ Numantia” was acted amid 
the ruins and the agony of Zaragoza. Yet, 
as we read, one difference forces itself upon 
us—a distinction which, if it does not exist in 
the pages themselves, we cannot help finding 
there by the light of after history. Shak- 
spere’s is the upward flame of patriotism in & 
nation which had only then begun its career 
of greatest glory—the eagle preparing itself 
for a fuller flight. With the glories of 


Lepanto ever in his memory, with all a 
Spaniard’s pride in his race and in his country, 
and in her then unequalled empire, with al 
his boast of victories by land and sea, this 
note is still lacking in Cervantes—the con 
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fident, triumphant onlook to a future more 
glorious still. He was probably too clear- 
cighted not to see, too patriotic to express, 
the marks of the inevitable ruin that had even 
then begun. Spain had done so much that it 
already seemed that she could do no more. 
It is certain, from the Zratado de la Tribula- 
tion of Rivadaneira, that such reflections 
were then agitating many a mind. They were 
already part of the trials of a Spaniard’s life, 
to be brooded over with a hidden sorrow. 

But all such cogitations, joined as they 
were in his case with misfortunes and calami- 
ties enough to have broken the spirit of 
almost any other msn; wounds followed by 
slavery; perils of every kind; well-earned 
promotion refused; dismissal from service; 
poverty, neglect ; hopeless knocking for years 
at the gates of the great for aid and patronage 
that never came, or only in insufficient drib- 
blets; his literary fame envied and stolen 
from him, below his merits as it really was, 
never meeting with his due reward—none, or 
all of these together, sufficed to depress the 
brave and genial nature, the cheery spirit, of 
the man. The Quizxots,in which these kindly 
qualities are best displayed, was the work 
almost of his old age. Nothing could em- 
bitter the loving spirit with which he regarded 
the acts and follies of his fellow men. He 
always brought to light whatever of truly 
humorous, of tenderness, of good was in 
them; of whatever class of life, in whatso- 
ever condition, however vile and contemptible 
the surroundings might be. Herein lies one 
of his closest points of resemblance with 
Shakspere. He has not the burning con- 
suming indignation against wrong that the 
latter had ; he does not make the tyrant and 
the slanderer so utterly hateful as the English 
dramatist does; but he ever sees the good, or 
at least the purely humorous side, even in 
things evil. In this respect both contrast 
instructively with the so-called realistic or 
naturalistic schools of our day. Think what 
such a scene as that of Falstaff and Doll 
Tearsheet, or even Dame Quickly’s account of 
Falstaff's death, would have become in the 
hands of these writers! Compare Cervantes’s 
account of Maritornes with the kindly sen- 
tence which makes the reader take his leave 
of her with the sigh, ‘‘ Poor Maritornes” ; 
for, ‘‘ indeed it is said of her that, although 
of that trade, she had some shadows and out- 
lines of a Christian”? Compare this narrative 
with that of the Gallega in the false Quixote 
of Avellana, which stirs in us nothing but 
disgust, and every reader will see the differ- 
ence. In one of his Extremeses Cervantes 
has gone to a depth lower still. The Del 
Rufiin viudo Uamado Trampagos is the mou'n- 
ing of a bully over the death of one of the 
victims who supported him, with the consola- 
tion of her companions over the bereaved— 
widower! Unsavoury as the theme may be, 
and as it would have beenin ulmost any other 
hands, there is not the slightest allurement or 
excitement to vice in it, but only the gro- 
tesque humour of the situation, as impossible 
to be read without laughter as the pieces of 
Shakspere alluded to above. I do not mean 
that Cervantes, any more than Shakspere, was 
attracted to this class; but only to show, by 
an extreme case, that no portion of humanity 
was exempt from his sympathies. Cervantes 
had suffered much from the Moors of Algiers, 


and yet how many noble Moors are to be 
found in his pages! The very success of 
Cervantes in his Preciosa, the bright, pure- 
minded, witty gipsy girl, her innate grace 
and beauty, which have passed into every one’s 
ideal, blinds us to the rare insight of the man 
who could first divine such qualities in the 
fortune-telling dancing girl of the public 
streets. Read of Shakspere’s Rosalind and 
Cervantes’s Preciosa one after the other, and 
then say if their authors are not akin! 
Cervantes stood at the border of two great 
periods of the world’s history. He saw the 
last of the age of chivalry. Bayard, FrancisI., 
Don John of Austria, close the list of those 
who formed themselves more or less after the 
ideal of theknight of mediaeval times and of the 
lessons of chivalry. Contemporary, and equal in 
age with Cervantes, Ginez Perez de Hita was 
writing the story of the Wars of Granada, as 
if war were still a mere game of knightly love 
and romance. But Cervantes had a truer in- 
sight. He saw that the old ideal of exagge- 
rated personal prowess was past for ever ; that 
to model oneself on that, to indulge in its 
unreal fantasies, was to court destruction. 
Henceforth kingdoms would be ruled mainly 
from the cabinet and the desk, not with the 
knightly sword and helm of the monarch in 
the field. He saw, perhaps too dimly, that 
his own sovereign, Philip II., was failing in 
his stupendous task of trying to govern all 
his widespread realms alone, with no con- 
fidant, no counsellor, no minister, and with 
only secretaries as clerks and scribes. He 
would see some at least of the many blunders 
made, of the faults committed; he would 
remark the inner weakness, the growing cor- 
ruption, the ever-increasing poverty, still 
veiled from foreigners by the outward show of 
power. Yet he was too wise to look back- 
wards, to seek for the remedy of such things 
from a past that could never be recalled. No 
one has ever penned a better description of 
all that was good and lofty in knighthood and 
in chivalry than Cervantes has put into the 
mouth of Don Quixote. But a new era was 
begun, a new ideal had arisen : to copy the old 
models would be only mischievous now. He 
was indignant at the silly exaggerations, the 
empty caricatures of what had been noble 
once. He saw, perhaps, that in the new 
world that was coming Spain would no longer 
play the part that she had done in the o'd; 
that forces had come into being that she either 
could not employ, or that others would em- 
ploy better. One of the best of commentaries 
on the Quixote is, I think, Turner’s picture of 
“The Fighting Zemeraire’’: the gallant old 
ship, the hero of so many fights, the thing of 
beauty and of life, towed—all helpless, to be 
broken up—by the ugly, noisy, smoking little 
tug ; for the last time sun and moon unite to 
shed the halo of their glory around it. Then 
the beauty and romance of the old sea-life 
would be gone for ever; the newer life would 
be far more ugly, infinitely more vulgar and 
monotonous, but there were potentialities in 
it such as the world had never known. Only 
in the action of, and glory of, this newer world 
Spain’s share would be growing less and less; 
to strive after it with the old methods would 
be only to court destruction. This is what 
Cervantes bravely tried to tell in one of the 
wisest, tenderest, most humorous and mirth- 





compelling books that has been ever written. 


Yet whoso doth not catch the undertone of 
sadness amid a'l this laughter has not fully 
understood Dos Qu xote — that undertone 
whic’ makes it, as Sismondi says, ‘‘ to some 
one of the most melancholy books that ever 
was written.” Perhaps this, too, may be onc 
secret of its attraction to the race ‘‘ who love 
to take their pleasure sadly.” 
Wentwortn Wesster, 








From Pekin to C:lais by Land. By H. de 
Windt. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Os April 7, 1887, Mr. de Windt—accom- 
panied by an old fellow traveller, Mr. Lan- 
caster—left England by the overland route 
for China with the intention of making his 
way back through Northern Asia and Europe. 
This section of the journey is not one that is 
often voluntarily undertaken even by the 
most hardened ‘‘globe-trotters’’; and although 
it was successfully accomplished by our tra- 
vellers, the result was not such as to encourage 
others to repeat the exploit. Indeed, the 
writer expresses a hope that his experiences 
may have a deterent effect and prevent others 
“ from following his example,”’ which is only 
another way of saying that Je jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle. 

The work in which Mr. de Windt com- 
municates his impressions of his Mongolian 
and Siberian travels is of very unequal merit. 
The route followed was the usual caravan 
track from Pekin through Kalgan at the Great 
Wall, and across the Gobi to Kiakhta on the 
Russo-Chinese frontier; thence by the Siberian 
postal road, over Lake Baikal, through Irkutsk 
and Krasnoyarsk to Tomsk on the Obi; then 
by steamer and rail to Tobolsk, Niji Novgorod, 
and Moscow, and so on across Europe to 
Calais. It will thus be seen that the beaten 
path was nowhere deviated from; and it may 
be stated broadly that, so long as the text 
also keeps to this beaten path—that is, as 
long as the writer confines himself to a 
description of the scenes and incidents he him- 
self witnessed—the book is singularly interest- 
ing and instructive. Few more graphic pages 
have ever been penned by any observer of 
foreign lands and peoples than those dealing 
with the scenery of the Gobi, the gruesome 
sights of Urga, the holy city of the Mongol 
Buddhists, the dismal hostelries of Kiakhta, 
the strange half-savage social life of the 
Russian officials in that place and other 
Siberian towns on the great postal route 
nearly 5000 miles long, which traverses 
Asiatic Russia from end to end. In all this 
there is nothing, perhaps, very new; but the 
descriptions are so intensely vivid and, it may 
be added, truthful that the reader feels as if 
he had now, for the first time, clearly realised 
the actual conditions of travel in Northern Asia. 
The inn they are fain to put up at in Kiakhta 
is pictured as 
‘*@ square whitewashed room, its walls and 
uucarpeted floor reeking with filth, and devoid 
of all furniture save a table and two hard 
straight-backed chairs, and an overpowering 
smell of sewage from a cesspool beneath the 
open window, through which a crowd of shock- 
headed Siberian boys watch our every move- 
ment. An old man in greasy rags and redolent 
of garlic, who resolutely refuses to allow us to 





enter even this fetid den unless the a 
money is prepaid. No bed, no food, no drink, 
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no washing appliances—such were the come 
forts awaiting us at the ‘Hotel Glembodski,’ 
Kiakhta.” 


In this town they are invited by a learned 

professor to dinner at nine o’clock; but 
although vodka, cognac, and other strong 
drinks are flowing all the evening, the dinner 
—consisting of ‘‘one diminutive chicken and 
half a dozen small cutlets, for half a dozen 
hungry men”’—is not announced till half an 
hour before midnight. Then drinking is 
resumed; and at 4 a.m. an adjournment is 
made to the drawing-room, where a Russian 
and a German professor get to loggerheads 
over the story of the three-cornered duel in 
Midshipman Easy. 
‘¢ Suddenly, while at the piano, a low choking 
sounding attracted my attention, and I looked 
underneath to find Russia (represented by the 
mathematician) lying on the top of Germany 
(represented by the chemist), and slowly but 
surely throttling her. The thing had been done 
so gently that neither Lancaster nor myself had 
noticed it, The others had returned to the 
dining-room and vodka, Quickly summoning 
Wormoff [the host] we managed to get them 
apart, but not without difficulty. The Russian 
had decidedly the best of the combat, for the 
chemist was half dead, his face purple and eyes 
protruding. It took at least half a bottle of 
vodka to bring him round again, and enable 
him to inform us that the casus belli was still 
the triangular duel! . . . It was broad daylight 
when we separated, English bottled stout being 
handed round as a fivale to the entertainment. 
It costs about a guinea a bottle in Kiakhta and 
we drank it cut of small wine-glasses, Then 
everyone kissed everyone else,” &c. 


The impression produced by these social 
amenities is compared to that left on the 
writer’s mind by a head-hunting feast once 
witnessed by him in Central Borneo— 


‘*a kind of wonder that human beings, how- 
ever uncivilised, could become so animal, not 
to say bestial, in their minds and habits.” 


Mr. de Windt had several opportunities of 
studying the convict question, about which so 
many contradictory statements are made ac- 
cording to the bias of the writers. He 
draws the very necessary distinction between 
‘‘criminal”’ and “political” prisoners, and 
comes very near the truth in the epigram- 
matic remark that the Russian criminal is 
exiled to colonise, the Russian Nihilist (in 
most cases) to die. In fact, it is notorious 
that, while for the latter Siberia is a ‘“ verit- 
able hell upon earth,” for the former it is a 
sort of land of promise, where they are well 
fed and well clothed, with the ultimate pro- 
spect of receiving an allotment of free land. 
Hence many atrocious crimes are committed 
in European Russia for the sole purpose of 
being transported beyond the Urals, just as 
the Jondon starveling thrusts his elbow 
through a shop-window in order to secure the 
luxury of prison fare for a few weeks or 
months. 

It is difficult to be angry with a writer who 
describes so well and so accurately everything 
that comes under his personal observation. 
But, in justice to the general reader, it is 
impossible to pass over a number of gross 
blunders occurring in those parts where the 
réle of the observer is replaced by that of the 
geographer, historian and ethnologist, at second 
or third hand. At the very outset he makes 
the ludicrous mistake of supposing that Siberia 





has hitherto been an unknown region, about 
which it was impossible to obtain any informa- 
tion in London, except from such antiquated 
and doubtful sources as John Bell’s book 
(1788) and Jules Verne’s Dlichel Strogoff'! 
And elsewhere he writes : 

‘* My ideas of Siberia were, before I left Eng- 
land, extremely vague. It is a country in 
which, before I undertook this voyage, I had 
taken but little or no interest. There are but 
few works bearing upon the region we passed 
through. The only ones I had ever read were 
Michel Strogoff and Called Back.” 


Such being the case one cannot but admire 
the courage with which he goes out of his 
way to emphasise this ignorance by under- 
taking to instruct his readers on the relations 
of the Chinese to their present Manchu rulers ; 
on the geography of Lake Baikal; on the 
ethnography of the Kamchadales, Yakuts, 
Tunguses, and other Siberian aborigines; and 
on other subjects, apparently introduced merely 
as padding to make a big book. A few speci- 
mens will suffice to give an idea of the kind 
of information conveyed to his readers by the 
writer whenever he ventures to deviate from 
‘the beaten track.’”? The Manchus are called 
‘“‘Tartars, who, as Mahometans, tried to force 
the Koran on the whole of China at the com- 
mencement of their dynasty,” the fact being 
that the civilised Manchus are all zealous 
Buddhists, the rude tribes still mostly Sha- 
manists. Shamanism, the primitive religion 
of all the aborigines from Lapland to Alaska, 
is elsewhere spoken of as ‘‘a sect now nearly 
died out.”” Mr. de Windt has travelled in 
the Eastern Archipelago, where he might have 
heard of the Sumatran, if not of the Australian, 
dingo; yet he suggests that Kamchatka “is 
probably the only country in the world where 
the real wild dog exists.””’ He tells us that 
Ivanoff ‘travelling downwards (sic) from 
Yakutsk,” discovered Lake Baikal, which 
would locate this basin somewhere about the 
Arctic Ocean; and the same basin is said to 
be the largest freshwater Jake in the whole 
world, America excepted, whereas it is con- 
siderably smaller than Tanganyika, and little 
more than half the size of Victoria Nyanza. 
The depth also is given as 5000 and 6000 ft. 
in some parts, the extreme being not more 
than 4600 and the mean about 850 ft. 
Bogdo-Kuren, the Mongol name of Urga, 
appears under the form ‘‘ Ta-Huren,’”’ where 
the first element is not Mongol at all, but 
Chinese. In one place the Tunguses are said 
to be more numerous than the Yakuts, who 
outnumber them probably tenfold; in 
another they are represented as ‘‘ compara- 
tively few, at most some four thousand,”’ which 
again, though nearer the truth, is still wide 
of the mark. But the whole of the ethno- 
logical section, occupying about twenty pages, 
is absolutely worthless. 

If this excrescence were removed, together 
with much of the preliminary matter about 
China, some of which is not in the best of 
taste ; if a good map were also substituted for 
the wretched outline sketch of the author’s 
route, and the numerous errors of all kinds 
rectified by which these pages are at present 
disfigured—From Pekin to Valais might take 
its place among the liveliest and most instruc- 
tive books of travel in the English language. 


A. H. Keane. 





MEMORIALS OF GEORGIAN ANTIQUITY IN THE 
ILOLY LAND AND ON MOUNT SINAL. 


Pamiatniki Gruzinskoi Starint wv’ Sviatoi 
Zemié i na Sinaé. By Alexander Tsagarelli. 
(St. Petersburg: published by the Orthodox 
Palestine Society.) 


Tue mantle of the indefatigable Brosset, who 
may be said to have founded Georgian phil- 
ology—constructing, as he did, a dictionary 
and grammar out of a meagre chronicle which 
fell into his hands—has descended upon Prof. 
Tsagarelli of St. Petersburg. He has an 
advantage over his illustrious predecessor in 
being a Georgian by birth, and he is as un- 
tiring and accurate in his labours. Already 
known by works on Georgian MSS., transla- 
tions of some of her literary treasures, ani 
valuable papers scattered among the publica- 
tions of the Russian Oriental Society, in this 
work he gives the result of his researches in 
the monasteries of Jerusalem and Mount Sinai. 
He left St. Petersburg on January 23, 1883, 
and returned in the early part of September in 
the same year. We have no space to dwell 
upon some of the incidents of travel which 
he has recorded—among others, his interview 
with the Khedive. He arrived at Alexandia 
en route, finding traces of its bombardment by 
the English, and on one of the steamers had 
an interesting conversation with some officers 
who were about to join Hicks Pacha. The 
professor, confusing him with the late Irish 
Secretary, calls him Hicks-Beach. 

The part of his book with which we are 
concerned more immediately on the present 
occasion is his account of the monasteries 
which he visited and their treasures. Before 
telling us of those at Jerusalem he gives 
us an interesting sketch of the relations 
between Georgia and the Holy Land. These 
date from the foundation of the Georgian 
Church in the first quarter of the fourth 
century, since which time there is a long suc- 
cession of monasteries founded and endowed. 
Our author has even discovered traces of 
Georgian colonists in the Holy Land, for he 
writes on page 140 as follows: 


‘* Near the monastery of the Holy Cross, at 
distance of about twenty minutes’ walk in the 
luxuriant Wady-el-Ward (valley of roses), 
there has grown up the little village of Mal- 
kha, settled, as it appears, by the descendants 
of Georgian colonists. This valley used to be 
celebrated for the production of rose-water; 
but at the present time the cultivation of roses 
has declined, and the greater part of the land 
once planted with rose-bushes is now turned 
into pasture. There are about 600 persons of 
both sexes at Malkha. They have forgotten 
the language and faith of their fathers, but 
remember that their ancestors came from the 
remote north, as they express it, and they call 
themselves Gurdji, or Georgians, and the sur- 
rounding Arab population also looks upon them 
as immigrants and men of an alien race. They 
speak Arabic and a little Turkish and Greek.” 


The learned professor has given an exhaustive 
catalogue of the treasures to be found in the 
Jerusalem monasteries, consisting of transla- 
tions of parts of the Bible, of the Fathers, 
lives of the saints, and prayer-books, some of 
which are as old as the seventh century, 
and many are very finely illuminated. ‘These 
books were presents from ancient Georgian 
kings and queens, and bear splendid testimony 
to the antiquity of the civilisation of this 
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remarkable people, who, amid so many strange 
vicissitudes of fortune, have managed to hold 
their own, and have, on the whole, preserved 
their race with remarkable purity, as the type 
of features which the traveller now sees in the 
valleys of Kakhetia and Mingrelia shows 
great similarity to that which is found on 
ancient coins and frescoes. 

The work, which is beautifully printed, is 
ornamented with some facsimiles, one of the 
most interesting being a psalter of the seventh 
century on papyrus. There is also a com- 
plete list of the Georgian inscriptions to be 
found in the monasteries of Palestine. These 
have been carefully deciphered and translated. 

It is now a little more than fifty years since 
Brosset affixed to his Georgian grammar a 
meagre catalogue of such books as he had 
discovered, printed or manuscript, in the 
language. Since that time our knowledge on 
the subject has been greatly increased ; and it 
would perhaps not be uninteresting if we 
were to mention some of the most important 
collections as indicated by Prof. Tsagarelli in 
a previous work. ; 

(1) The Georgian MSS. and early printed 
books which formerly belonged to Prince 
Gruzinski, among which are 361 MSS., some 
of which date from the tenth century. This 
collection was begun in Genfia at the close of 
the eighteenth century, and it was made by 
members of the family of the last of their 
kings, George XIII. The Princess Keteran 
of Imeretia, who married his son, brought 
some valuable books into the family. Prof. 
Tsagarelli has made a careful catalogue of 
these MSS. They now belong to the Public 
Library of St. Petersburg. 

(2) The rich collection, partly inherited 
and partly formed by the last Prince of 
Mingrelia, David Dadiani, who died in 1853. 
This Georgian was a great lover of the 
literature of his country, and a thorough 
bibliophile. In many of his books he has 
written an account of the manner in which 
he acquired them, and has added various 
critical notes. Although the bulk of this 
collection consists of ecclesiastical works, 
with which Georgian literature abounds, yet 
among the 227 books which it contains are to 
be found a rare and splendid copy of the 
Rostomiani—a Georgian version of the Shah 
Nameh, and translations of Homer (the Zliad), 
Plutarch, Josephus, and others. There are 
also tales and romances of the usual Oriental 
kind, dating from the eleventh century. This, 
again, isa species of literature in which the 
Georgian language is very rich. In 1884, the 
son of Prince Dadiani gave this library to 
the Society for the Diffusion of Education 
among the Georgians, and it is now at Tiflis, 
where the writer of the present article was 
shown many of the most valuable books which 
it contains. 

(3) The collection belonging to the Iverian 
monastery on Mount Athos. Of this library 
Prof. Tsagarelli published a catalogue in 1883 ; 
but its contents had been already made known 
in the Journal Asiatique by Brosset, although 
somewhat imperfectly. There are about eighty- 
six MSS., among them a very fine Georgian 
Bible of the tenth century. 

(4) The collections in the monastery on 
Mount Sinai and in Jerusalem are described 
in the work which forms the subject of our 
yresent notice, 





Besides these, there are thirty-six MSS. in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, and 
thirty-four in private hands at Tiflis. Prof. 
Tsagarelli gives a total of 946 Georgian MSS. 
kuown to exist; but many more will prob- 
ably be found when thorough search is made. 
Thus, in the exhibition held at Tiflis in 1881 
at the Archaeological Congress many splendid 
Georgian MSS. were exhibited which are 
still in private hands, especially copies of the 
‘¢ Man in the Panther’s Skin ’’—that favourite 
product of the Georgian muse, which seems 
to have been circulated among them in MSS. 
as extensively as Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales of old time among our own people. 

Even the above brief details given in this 
article will suffice to show the riches of 
ancient Georgian literature. Its classical 
period dates from the tenth to the twelfth 
century. During the thirteenth and three 
following centuries the country was the prey 
of the surrounding barbarians, and by some 
marvellous force was able to preserve the con- 
tinuity of its faith, its language, and its 
manners. Mongols, Turks, and Persians have 
been raging about it with fire and sword; but 
still it exists 

**a promontory of rock 

That, compass’d round with turbulent sound 

In middle ocean, meets the surging shock ; 

Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crowned.”’ 


The renaissance of its literature began with 
the seventeenth century, and, in spite of 
drawbacks, has continued to the present time. 
For most of our information on these points 
we are indebted to the labours of Prof. 
Tsagarelli, the results of which are given 
in the present work and others which he has 
published. 

The Georgian language presents so many 
interesting features to the philologist, and its 
history and literature ought to have so many 
attractions for all readers, that we will con- 
clude by hoping that the efforts of Prof. 
Tsagarelli to make his countrymen better 
known to Europe will meet with the success 
which they deserve. 

W. R. Morritt. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Wing of Azrael. By Mona Caird. In 
8 vols. (Triibner.) 


On Oircumstantial Evidence. By Florence 
Marryatt. In 3 vols. (White.) 


The Pretty Sister of José. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. (Spencer Blackett.) 


A Houseful of Girls. By Sarah Tytler. 
(Smith & Innes.) 


Johnnie; or, Only a Life. By Robina F. 
Hardy. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, 
& Ferrier.) 

Ohrenicles of Glenbuckic. By Henry John- 
ston. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 


Not for the Night-time. By Theo Gift. 
(Roper & Drowley.) 


Ir is evident from Zhe Wing of Azrael that 
the publication of the celebrated magazine 
article, ‘‘ Is Marriage a Failure ?”’ was but an 
incident, and did not mark a new departure, 
in the literary career of Mrs. Caird. No 
doubt the marriage of Viola Sedley and Philip 
Dendraith is not only a failure, but a tragic 
and (truth to tell) a horribly repulsive failure. 








But such teaching as is conveyed in The Wing 
of Azrael is not the same as that directly 
given in the article the publication of which 
preceded its own. One is inclined to say, 
indeed, judging by internal evidence, that 
the novel is in conception, and partially in 
execution, the older work of the two. It is 
avowedly a story with a purpose. It is 
unrelieved pain and horror from beginning to 
end, the heroine being another Bride of 
Lammermoor, who is, so far as ceremony 
goes, married, not to a Bucklaw but to a 
Quilp, without his humour, and with the air 
of Sir John Chester. Yet there is abundance 
of cleverness in it—sometimes fantastical, if 
not artificial, as in the idealisation of the 
dreary ornaments in Viola’s drawing-room, 
which are compared to ‘lost souls that had 
migrated into glass and china bodies, and 
there petrified, entranced, were forced to 
stand in the musty silence till the crack of 
doom.” Then there is power, and of at least 
two kinds, in Zhe Wing of Azrael. Mrs. 
Caird does know the Eerie, as distinguished 
from Mrs. Oliphant’s Unseen, and can people 
it with a variety of human life as no other 
contemporary writer can. Besides, Mrs. Caird, 
as she is quite entitled to do in a novel with 
a@ purpose, conducts a duel for the soul 
of poor miserable morbid Viola between Mrs. 
Lincoln, a fascinating, able (not simply clever), 
emancipated, but not unsexed, woman with 
resolutely heterodox views on the marriage 
relationship, and Adrienne Lancaster, the 
keen-witted, not less resolutely orthodox, 
sister of Harry, who loves, and is loved by, 
Viola. This is fought out with remarkable 
spirit to the very bitter end. It would be 
easy to point out faults of all sorts in The 
Wing of Azrael. The character of Philip 
Dendraith, in particular, is an irritating 
monstrosity ; and the speech which he makes, 
after being very properly stabbed to death by 
his wife, recalls, not Euripides, but Mr. Toole 
in ‘* Paw Claudian.” But the book is full 
of undisciplined power ; an occasionally Mrs. 
Caird reminds one slightly of George Eliot by 
such a bit of analytic description as that in 
which she contrasts Adrienne Lancaster with 
her mother, whose “old lace and miniatures 
and sundry valuable pieces of plate made 
eloquent allusion to her past.’’ Mrs. Caird’s 
abilities will some day find their proper groove. 
Meanwhile it is impossible to say whether she 
is a born novelist or merely a born controver- 
sialist. 

There never appeared—there could hardiy 
be written—a more preposterously lengthy 
story than On Circumstantial Evidence. There 
is hardly any justification for its appearance, 
there is absolutely none for its distention to 
three volumes. For the plot, alike in its 
details and in its general lines, is altogether 
commonplace. The marriage of Muriel Damer 
to the wrong and bad man, Colonel De Cres- 
pigny, and not to the good and poor one, Athol 
Fergusson ; the treacherousand mischief-making 
maid; the rapacious and shameless mistress ; 
the compromising meeting between the ex- 
lovers ; the divorce trial—these are the stock- 
in-trade alike of fourth-rate solicitors and of 
third-rate novelists. Miss Florence Marryatt 
need not have resorted to them at all for the 
purposes of fiction; but if she found it neces- 
sary to do so, she ought to have spared her 
readers two of her three volumes, These are 
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given up essentially to the subterfuges of a 
vulgar grisette, and the coarse hates and coarser 
loves of the man who utilises her for his own 
selfish ends. Above all things, if it was 
necessary that Muriel Damer should not marry 
the man of her choice in the first volume, why 
should she be condemned to the company of a 
self-indulgent brute like De Crespigny, whom 
she must have loathed the moment she saw 
him? Athollis the one redeeming—or reliev- 
ing—character in On Circumstantial Evidence. 


The Pretty Sister of José demonstrates 
that the author of Little Lord Fuuntleroy and 
That Lass o Lowrie’s can do anything; it 
demonstrates nothing else. Pepita is Mrs. 
Burnett’s girl- woman — strong, passion- 
ate, loving—who conceals her love till its 
object is at death’s door, when she reveals it 
in action preparatory to oral confession. 
There is really no difference between the 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s and Pepita, except that the 
one has a very bad English father, whereas 
the other has a very good Spanish brother ; 
for it is really of no consequence whether it 
is in a mine accident or ina bull-fight that a 
lover all but loses his life. Zhe Pretty Sister 
of José is delightfully written; and the bull- 
fight scenes, especially the last, are pieces of 
genuinely graphic description. But it is too 
much of a one-character piece. José is all 
that is loveable, vigilant, and respectful in 
brothers, and Sebastian is such a manly fellow 
that one sympathises invariably with him. 
But Mrs. Burnett is resolved that the attention 
of her readers shall be concentrated on Pepita 
and that struggle of hers between love and 
pride which ends in complete self-surrender. 
She succeeds almost too well. Regarded 
merely as a study, Pepita is a genuine success, 
precisely as is Jane Eyre. Yet one could 
have wished that Mrs. Burnett had given as 
much of José or Sebastian as she has given of 
Pepita, or had made Sarita a being of flesh 
and blood and not a phantom. 


The author of In Logie Town supplies us, in 
A Housefui of Girls, with one of the secondary 
yet satisfactory stories the writing of which she 
seems to resort to by way of relief from the 
production of those three-volume novels 
which she works at with the assiduity of the 
late Mr. Anthony Trol!ope, or the living Mrs. 
Oliphant. There is no distinction about it; 
there is no passion in it; it is thin, pleasant, 
full of chat and prattle, and ethically irre- 
proachable to a maiden-auntish extent. It 
takes four hundred pages and the virtual 
ruin of their father to induce the majority of 
the Millars—the daughters of a doctor in an 
old-fashioned town in the Midlands—to allow 
their sister Dora to marry Tom Robinson, the 
‘* college-bred,”’ sensible, and magnanimous 
head of a large haberdashery store. Then 
Annie, Dora’s strong-minded elder sister, goes 
in for nursing, and gets engaged to Harry 
Ironside, a student, who becomes a medical 
missionary. Dora’s rejection of Tom in the 
early part of the book, and her young sister 
May’s ambition to help her family by becom- 
ing a shop-girl, lead to a little of that quietly 
comic by-play which brightens up most of 
Miss Tytler’s books. The old doctor, too, is a 
worthy fellow, as well as Tom Robinson. In 
short, this is a book which schoolgirls will 
vastly admire. But is it not too much of 
the character of Jane Austen-and-water ? 


Johnnie is a more than average specimen of 
that Edinburgh school of essentially evan- 
gelical fiction of which the high-priestess is 
the lady who still writes under the name of 
“Annie §. Swan.” It is not remarkable 
either for skill in plot-construction or for pro- 
fundity of moral teaching. It is merely the 
simple tragedy of a weakly little Edinburgh 
child, whose mother, by no means a bad- 
hearted woman, occasionally becomes drank, 
and finally brings about his death, which isin 
reality a martyrdom. But it is told agree- 
ably and unaffectedly ; and the story of the 
conflict between Mrs. Laidlaw when she is 
under the influence of drink and the virago, 
Kirsty Orrock, proves Miss Hardy to possess 
a humour which would show to better 
advantage in a more distinctively secular 
novel. Not without success, too, does she 
introduce into Johnnie the bright Norwegian 
girl, Kaia Erichsen, her relative Mr. Erich- 
sen, a Scoto-Danish merchant, and her mis- 
sionary lover, Ronald Cameron. It must be 
allowed, however, that for ordinary or un- 
regenerate readers the love-making of Kaia 
and Ronald is somewhat marred by the ethico- 
religious purpose of the story in which they 
play nominally the principal, but in reality 
the secondary parts. But Miss (or Mrs. ?) 
Hardy’s Scotch character and Scotch accent 
(of the Edinburgh variety) are unimpeach- 
able; and she can draw romps of girls to the 
life. Johnnie is distinctly better than any- 
thing else from the same pen. 


In The Chronicles of Glenbuckie Mr. Henry 
Johnston has made a most remarkable advance 
upon anything he has previously written— 
notably upon Mertha ‘preull, which, in truth, 
was not quite worthy of him. Not only so; 
The Chronicles of Gilenbuckie is out of sight 
the best story dealing with Scotch country- 
life during the period which is embraced 
between the Reform Bill of 1832 and the 
formation of the Free Church, that has ever 
appeared. It has not the hurrying but some- 
what rough vigour or the farcical but 
genuine, humour of Zhe Disruption, which 
was written while the bloom was not yet off 
the certaminis gaudia of 1843. But it is in- 
comparably superior to that tour de force in 
repose, archness, suggestiveness, and a pen- 
siveness which occasionally verges on pathos. 
Mr. Johnston is thoroughly familiar with 
the Cunningham district of Ayrshire, in which 
he places his typical parish of Glenbuckie, 
and with the Scotch country-life of the period 
of which he writes, and which was all Radical- 
ism and spiritual independence, tempered 
by love, liquor, Burns, and superstition. Mr. 
Johnston’s method is excellent. He allows 
the different ‘‘characters’’ of Glenbuckie, 
such as James Pinkie the Radical, Tammas 
Scougall the mole-catcher, Dr. Gebhie, 
Mysie Shaw the spaewife, and Peter Shule the 
‘‘ betheral,”’ to tell their own stories and reveal 
their own natures, while a running commentary 
on them all, along with a précis of the history 
of the parish, is provided by its minister, 
the Rev. Robert MceWhinnie. Mc Whinnie is 
Mr. Johnston’s poorest character. His ever- 
lasting joke about ‘social sins’? becomes in- 
tolerable ; he never, even in domesticity, sinks 
the minister in the man; and, speaking 
generally, he belongs so unmistakeably to 
what Lord Randolph Churchill has termed 





| ‘‘ the snivel and drivel party,”’ that it is highly 


— 


| probable his congregation—especially that 
sensible man, Robert Simpson—would have 
deserted him, even had there been no Disrup- 
tion. Mr. Johnston’s humour may not have 
that air of distinction which characterises Mr. 
Barrie’s, but it is, perhaps, sincerer, and 
certainly less self-conscious. His accounts of 
the queer courtships of Dr. Gebbie, Richie 
Neebikin, and Peter Shule are well done, but 
not in the slightest degree overdone. Than 
the pathetic story of errant Maggie Winles- 
trae, which merges in that of James Pinkie, 
the self-assertive Radical, there is nothing so 
strong and so realistic (without being too 
painful) in recent Scotch fiction. Mr. Johnston 
has now found his mission in literature. Let 
him do justice to it and to himself—at his 
leisure. 


The lady-—or, at least, ladylike author— 
who writes under the name of Theo Gift, has 
gone out of her depth in trying to imitate 
Edgar Allan Poe in the little volume of short 
stories to which is given the name of Wot for 
the Night-time. There is nothing that is 
really eerie or even blood-curdling about them. 
The majority are purely preposterous, suggest- 
ing nothing more than the possibility that a 
tendency to commit murder may become 
hereditary. The last, ‘‘ Number Two, Melrose 
Square,” is merely the revelation of a murder 
which is not, though it might easily be, ex- 
plained. The most appalling of the contents of 
the volume is ‘‘ Dog or Demon?” but it disgusts 
and exasperates even more thanit appals. One 
can understand Poe’s black cat; it is a 
magnificent detective-Nemesis. But Theo 
Gift’s savage dog that kills a poor innocent 
child—why should it exist, even in fancy? 
The author of Pretty Miss Bellew had better 
stick to writing of that sort. 

Wittram WALtLAce. 








SOME PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS. 


The Immorality of Idolatry. Section I. — 
The Metaphysics of Christianity. (Ridgway.) 
A casual reader taking this anonymous work 
in hand would probably be puzzled at its title. 
If he were a theologian he would naturally 
interpret idolatry in its commonly accepted 
sense. If a philosopher his thoughts would as 
naturally revert to Bacon and his ‘‘ idols” of 
the theatre, market, &c. Each would, how- 
ever, be wrong, or at all events only partially 
right, in referring such a conception to this 
work, The standpoint of the author lies 
exactly between the Baconian and _ the 
theological meaning of idol worship. To quote 
his own definition : 


‘To teach under the authority of the name of 
‘ Christianity’ propositions which are not true is 
to add to the immorality of teaching what is false 
the immorality of taking the name of Christ in 
vain. This double immorality constitutes the 
‘Immorality of Idolatry.’ ”’ 

This definition is further enforced by subsequent 
passages in the body of the work—e.g., pp. 73- 
77. All of them agree, however, in begging the 
question of truth and falsehood. Nothing 18 
easier than to attribute to one’s own Jdola 
characteristics of Deity and to stigmatise 
reverence for other Jdola as idolatry. The book 
is written from a liberal standpoint, and is 
marked by no small ability ; but it is marred by 
the defect we have already noticed. The lead- 
ing motive of the book is its stress on the ide 
presentation of Christian history and Christian 
dogma. Such a lesson doubtless requires 





emphasising, especially in the present day; at 
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the same time, an ideological reconstruction of ] extraneous and authoritative dogma-system is 


Christianity such as would tend to resolve its 
historical basis into myth is a position not 
likely to be vege ee to the majority of Chris- 
tian thinkers either of our own or of any future 
time. The work, as we have said, is anony- 
mous; but those who are conversant with Eng- 
lish controversial theology of the last half- 
century will have no great difficulty in identi- 
fying the author. 


Evolution and its relation to Religious Thought. 
By Joseph Le Conte. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Readers of Prof. Le Conte’s former works, 
especially of his Religion and Science, will have no 
difficulty in forecasting the treatment he awards 
to the subject of this work, nor the sober 
reverential feeling which marks its tone. The 
plan and purpose of the work he describes in 
the following terms: 


“T have attempted to give (1) a very concise 
account of what we mean by evolution, (2) an out- 
line of the evidences of its truth drawn from many 
different sources, and (3) its relation to funda- 
mental religious beliefs.’’ 


An attentive perusal of the book enables us to 
assure our readers that the plan thus briefly 
announced has been carried out with equal 
ability and fidelity; and no careful reader is 
likely to be ranked in that large category of 
“‘ very intelligent persons” who, as the author 
truly says, ‘‘ have still very vague ideas on the 
subject of evolution.” We need hardly say that 
in the consideration of such a burning question 
there are crucial points to which the interested 
reader will probably at once turn in order to es- 
timate the author’s standpoint and method. 
Such a point, for instance, would be the transi- 
tion of matter into mind, or the question how 
physical processes or changes are transmuted into 
mental processes. Prof. Le Conte says, and the 
passage may be taken as illustrative at once 
of his cautious method and his attractive 
style (p. 290) : 


“Physical changes in sense organs, transmitted 
along nerve fibres, determine changes in brain- 
substance. So much is intelligible. But now there 
appear—how it is impossible to imagine—con- 
sciousness, thought, emotion, &c.—phenomena of 
an entirely different order, belonging to an entirely 
different world, so different that it is impossible 
to imagine the nature of the nexus between them, or 
to construe the one in terms of the other. Brain- 
cells are agitated and thoughts appear. Aladdin's 
lamp is rubbed and the genie appears. There is 
just as much intelligible causal relation between 
the two sets of phenomena in the one case as in 
the other.’ 

Other crucial questions arising out of the sub- 
ject are the bearing of evolution on immortality, 
on the problem of evil, &c. These Prof. Le 
Conte discusses with an ingenuousness and 
ability certain to inspire thought if not to 
ensure conviction. The work is a timely contri- 
bution, by a thinker qualified both in science 
and religious controversy, to the solution of 


some of the most burning questions of our 
time. 


“Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.”—The 
First Principles of Knowledge. By John Rickaby, 
8.J. (Longmans.) This manual of Father 
Rickaby is of considerable merit. With a 
competent knowledge of philosophy and no 
small amount of the adroit plausibility of his 
order, he treats the question of certitude partly 
a8 an Outcome of the human faculties, partly as 
the subject-matter of the history of philosophy. 

he theme is largely identical with Cardinal 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent, though it is 
treated from an objective standpoint, while 
the Grammar of Assent indicated a subjective 
process. Of course, the final issue in both is a 
foregone conclusion. We must, however, do 
Father Rickaby the justice to acknowledge that 
the inevitable goal of passive faith in an 


not unduly obtruded on the reader. After 390 
pages of general philosophic exposition, which, 
with trifling exceptions, might have emanated 
from a professor in a secular university, we 
suddenly come upon a chapter of six pages 
entitled, ‘‘ Belief on Divine Testimony,” which 
begins as follows: 


‘*So far the claims of reason have been asserted 
and put higher than this sceptical age is inclined 
toallow. It is just that, after the assertion of the 
prorogatives of reason, the claims of a superior 
power ehould be briefly indicated,’’ &c., &c. 

We have no fault to find with a dénouement 
involved in the very structure of the plot, 
although it bears the appearance of being 
sprung upon the incautious reader. Our only 
criticism refers to the prudence of instilling 
into the minds of young and ardent students 
all the methods, theories, and devices of 
rationalistic and sceptical thinkers on the chance 
of their final summary preference for the 
‘‘superior power” of ecclesiastical faith. 
After nourishing the young cuckoo of Free 
Enquiry until he is quite equal to the effort of 
ejecting the other occupants of the nest, it is a 
little late to attempt to arrest the inevitable 
consequences. Father Rickaby must be aware 
that ‘‘the claims of reason, even when they 
have not been put needlessly high,” are apt to 
acquire in strong intellects an exigency which 
is irresistible, and which readily brushes aside 
the categorical imperiousness of ecclesiastical 
dogma as such. At the same time, we are 
willing to admit that there are many minds who 
would be influenced by an exhibition of reason 
and dialectics, which, by an ultimate effort of 
renunciation and repression, were compelled 
to bow before a dogmatic system invested with 
alleged claims of prescription and authority. 
We might, without offence, say of the 
dialectics of this Catholic manual what has 
been said of the Articles of the Church of 
England, that ‘‘they are Jike spiders’ webs, 
they catch the little flies, while the big ones 
break through.” 


‘*‘ Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.”—Moral 
Philosophy ; or, Ethics and Natural Law. 
By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. (Longmans.) This 
work embodies the substance of a course 
of lectures delivered to the scholastics of 
the Society of Jesus at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Stonyhurst. The preface which gives us 
this information thinks it needful to justify 
the teaching of moral and political phil- 
osophy by modern Roman Catholics by 
means of the strange argument that this 
was the only philosophy thut flourisued among 
the Romans of old. We are also told that it is 
a study especially valued by the Catholic 
Church, the great guardian of morals and 
teacher of nations. Itis afield in which the 
Society of Jesus has laboured through 
evil report and good report. The author does 
not add by way of note ‘‘ vide Pascal’s Pro- 
vincials passim,” though it is an omission which 
nine out of ten cultured non-Catholics will be 
certain to supply. It is, however, a most 
fortunate circumstance for the author that this 
estimate of the field of Jesuit labour did not 
fall within the personal observation of the 
great Port Royalist, as it would have afforded 
a‘text for a new “provincial,” doubtless as 
entertaining and severe as any of those which 
have so long ministered to our delectation. The 
book thus heralded is a useful compilation of 
the opinions of Thomas Aquinas on various 
moot points of casuistry and morals, though 
we feel compelled to add that the great 
doctor himself is a more trustworthy guide 
in Christian ethics than most of those who 
undertake to comment on him. 


The Evolution of Ancient Hinduism. By 
|A. M, Floyer. (Chapman & Hall.) This little 





treatise discusses an important question—the 
evolution of Hindu thought from its primary 
stage of nature-worship and Pantheism to the 
latest development of Buddhism. Mr. Floyer 
manifests considerable insight into the various 
subtleties and transcendentalisms of which 
Hindu thought is so largely composed, though 
we are obliged to confess a suspicion that his 
determination to trace a development from one 
step to another has induced a perception of 
pathways and boundaries where in reality none 
exist. The evolution of thought so meta- 
physical as that of India seems to us to 
resemble the flight of a bird through the air. 
We may detect its starting-point and goal, the 
tracing of the intermediate stages can be 
—_s else than more or less ingenious guess- 
work, 


Christian Philosophy, by Ephraim L. and 
Arthur L Frottingham (Baltimore: Frotting- 
ham), is a well-meaning but chaotic and 
pretentious book, having for its object the 
defence of what it styles ‘‘ Orthodox Christian- 
ity’’ against various forms of ‘‘ Progressive 
Heterodoxy.” However praiseworthy such an 
object, we cannot think that the authors show 
themselves qualified either in matter or in 
manner to undertake it. A few sentences will 
suffice to represent the style and method of 
the book. This, ¢.g., is part of its account of 
the nature of God assigned to orthodox 
Christianity (p. 9) : 

“The Divine Nature being the synthesis of 
absolute subsistence, existence, and consistence, 
and the plenum of absolute ideality, reality, and 
actuality, entirely distinct from the ideality, 
reality, and actuality of the universe of Relative 
Existence; transcending, not immanent in this 
Universe, but omnipotent in it as its Creator, 
Preserver, and Governor.” 

This almost reads like a hyper-Athanasian 
travesty of part of the Athanasian Creed. If 
all Christian formulas were enunciated in this 
extremely scholastic manner, it is not Orthodox 
Christianity, but Progressive Heterodoxy, that 
would probably be most benefited. 


T'wo Essays. By Arthur Schopenhauer. A 
Literal Translation. (Bell.) We are unable to 
say whether ‘the adherents of Schopenhauer’s 
rather sombre philosophy are increasing in 
England, as they are said to be in Germany. 
At any rate, his English admirers are now able, 
thanks to the anonymous translator of his 
Fourfold Root and Will in Nature, to peruse all 
his chief philosophical works in their mother 
tongue—his greatest work, The World as Will 
and Idea, having already appeared in an 
English form in Messrs. Triibner’s ‘‘ English 
and Foreign Philosophical Library.” We agree 
with the translator that the Fourfold Root may 
be taken as the key to Schopenhauer’s system, 
and we cordially commend it for that purpose. 
The translation is not only accurate, but makes 
@ very successful effort to preserve the extremely 
vivid and lucid style of the original. Its value 
is further enhanced for the English student by 
a short glossary of German philosophical terms 
as employed by Schopenhauer, who took the 
liberty, while recasting his master Kant’s 
philosophy, to reforge its leading terms anew 
on his own mental anvil. 


Dr. FERDINAND TéNNIES, of Husum (Schles- 
wig-Holstein)—-who has long been known as 
an enthusiastic student of Hobbes—has just 
printed two elegant volumes (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.) containing a revised text of two 
of the minor works of the philosopher of 
Malmesbury. These are (1) the Behemoth, more 
commonly known as the ‘‘ Dialogue of the Civil 
Wars of England,” to which is now first given 
as a subtitle ‘‘ The Long Parliament.” Of this 
work, of which only illicit editions were issued 
during the author’s lifetime, Dr. Tonnies was 





fortunate enough to discover what he believes to 
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be the original MS., in the library of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. This he has carefully copied, 
not only marking the words and passages not 
found in the common printed text, but also 
restoring several passages which had been 
erased by Hobbes himself, doubtless on the 
ground that they were too strong to circulate 
even in MS. He likewise prints, for the first 
time, the dedication to ‘‘Sir Henry Bennett, 
Baron of Arlington.” The second consists of 
the two treatises, called ‘‘ Human Nature ” and 
‘De Corpore Politico,” which really form part 
—as was first recognised by Prof. Croom 
Robertson—of a single work which Hobbes 
himself entitled ‘‘ The Elements of Law, Natural 
and Politic.” Many MS. copies of this must 
have been made for private circulation ; for five 
are now preserved in the British Museum, 
besides one that has descended to the Duke of 
Devonshire. The last is apparently the copy 
which the author kept in his own possession, as 
it contains many additions as well as corrections. 
All these MSS. Dr. Tinnies has collated for 
the present edition, showing in footnotes the 
variations of reading. At the end of this volume 
he has appended a short English treatise on 
‘¢ First Principles,” and extracts from a Latin 
tract on Optics, both contained in Brit. Mus. 
Harl. 6796, and both of which he has no hesita- 
tion in assigning to Hobbes. Altogether, it 
may be said that no such important contribution 
has been made to our knowledge of Hobbes 
since Sir Wiiliam Molesworth published his 
collected English and Latin Works. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


HE Cambridge University Press has now 
nearly ready for publication the anxiously- 
expected volume of The Collected Papers of 
Henry Bradshaw, the late university librarian, 
including his memoranda and communications 
read before the Oambridge Antiquarian Society. 
The work has been edited by Mr. F. J. H. 
Jenkinson, fellow of Trinity; and it will be 
illusjrated with upwards of ten facsimilies. 


Ho.tiinasury Corpse, near Brighton—a place 
that will always be associated by lovers of 
Shakspere with the name of Halliwell-Phillipps 
—is to be sold by auction by Messrs, Fure- 
brother, Ellis, Olark & Co., at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, on Thursday, June 6. 
Those who have partaken of the late owner’s 
hospitality will be glad to preserve among their 
other Halliwell-Phillipps publications a copy of 
the ‘‘ particulars” of sale, which include not 
only a description of the characteristic build- 
ings and the grounds—as familiar to American 
as to English visitors—but also two somewhat 
rough lithographed illustrations. 


Messrs. TrRUBNER & Co. will issue imme- 
diately the first number of a new periodical, to 
be called the Periodical Press Index: a Monthly 
Record of Leading Subjects in Current Litera- 
ture. Mr. John 8. Farmer, the compiler, has 
indexed about 160 different publications in the 
first number, and it is hig ambition to make it by 
degrees as complete as possible. It will be pub- 
lished in future on the 15th of every month; 
and there will also be issued a yearly summary 
volume, which will include all that is contained 
in the twelve monthly numbers. 


Tu£ July volume of the ‘Camelot’ series 
(Walter Scott) will consist of a selection from 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, edited, with an 
introduction, by Mr. Charles Sayle. 


Messrs. T. & T, CLARK announce a ne* 
work by Prof. A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow, entitlea 
The Kingdom of God; or, the Teaching of our 
Lord according to the Synoptical Gospels. The 
same publishers have just arranged with Prof. 
C. E. Luthardt, of Leipzig, for an English 
translation of his History of Ethics. 





MEssr8s. JARROLD & Sons, of Norwich, have 
in preparation an elaborate work on The Church 
Bells of Suffolk, by the Rev. Dr. J. J. Raven, 
vicar of Fressingfield. It will contain an 
account of all the church bells in the county, 
and of their makers and history, so far as can 
be discovered; and it will be illustrated with 
engravings of ornaments, letterings, founders’ 
marks, shields, &c., some of which are hitherto 
unknown. It will be published by subscription, 
in a limited issue. 


Messrs. T. & R. ANNAN & Sons, of Glasgow, 
will shortly issue a work entitled The Castles 
and Mansions of Renfrewshire and Buteshire, 
with sixty-five permanent photographic illus- 
trations. Historical and descriptive accounts 
of the mansions and the families connected 
with them have been written by Mr. A. H. 
Millar, author of a companion volume on the 
‘*Castles and Mansions of Ayrshire.” The 
work will form one large volume, royal quarto, 
and the impression will be strictly limited. 


Beginner's Guide to Photography. (Perkin, 
Sons, & Rayment.) There are many more 
expensive books published on photography 
that do not contain half the real practical 
advice that is to be found in the hundred pages 
of this little guide. It can be safely relied 
upon by the novice, and covers his require- 
ments from his first purchase of an outtit till 
he is far advanced in the art. There is no 
subject that the beginner is likely to attempt 
upon which he will not here find some brief yet 
reliable advice to assist him. Exposure tables 
are given as in most guides of the kind; but we 
must warn the uninitiated not too rely too 
much upon them, as they will never cover the 
ground so well as a little careful observation 
on his own part, accompanied by notes of the 
duration of exposure and the stop used each time 
he exposes a plate. There is also an outline 
given of the various means of making process- 
blocks for book illustrations. 


WE have received from Messrs. Triibner & 
Co. very elegant large paper copies of their 
new ‘‘Lotos”’ series, which might have been 
thought attractive enough in their ordinary 
form. The first volume of the series was Baron 
Munchausen, with Alfred Crowquill’s illustra- 
tions, which has already been noticed in the 
AcADEMY. The second is a revised and com- 
plete edition of the Breitmann Ballads, one of 
the few dialectal works which have become 
classical in the lifetime of the author. It is 
dedicated to the memory of the late Nicholas 
Triibner, to whom Mr. Leland pays a well- 
deserved tribute in his new introduction: 


“ He was an immensely general, and yet thorough, 
scholar ; and I am certain that I never met with 
any man in my life who to such an extensive biblio- 
graphical knowledge added so much familiarity 
with the contents of books. . . . In fact, he wasa 
wonderful and very original book in himself, 
which, if it had ever been written out and pub- 
lished, would have never died.” 


We are also told that the Glossary, here re- 


printed, was entirely the work ot Nicholas 
Triibner, 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE most notable article in the forthcoming 
number of the Magazine of Art will be ‘‘ More 
Thoughts on our Art of To-day ”—Words 
addressed to Students by a Student, by Mr. 
G. F. Watts. In this he treats of such sub- 
jects as the relative merits of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough as portrait painters ; the intimate 
relationship of the Venetian school with the 
Greeks; and the future of art. The article is 
illustrated with an engraving of Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert’s bust of Mr. Watts, in the present 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. The same 
number will also contain a paper by Mr. 








— 


Claude Phillips, entitled ‘‘ The Plagiarisms of 
the Old Masters.” 


TuE June number of the Scottish Art Review 
will contain a series of hitherto unpublished 
portraits of Walt Whitman, with an article 
upon them by Mr. Ernest Rhys ; also portraits 
of three living French poets—Leconte de I’Isle, 
Sully Prudhomme, and Francois Coppée. The 
same number will have an article by Prof. 
Blackie, and poems by Sir George Douglas and 
Mrs. Graham R. Tomson. 


Mr. C. A. WARD will contribute a paper on 
“Orientation” to the June number of the 
Antiquary; Mr. J. Lawler will commence a 
series of articles on ‘‘ Book Auctioneers and 
Auctions”; Mr. W. Sydney will give an 
account of ‘‘Anchorites and Anchorholds ”’; 
and Mr. Philip Norman’s illustrated papers on 
‘*London Sculptured House-Signs” will be 
concluded. 


THE June number of Scribner’s Magazine will 
contain an article, by Prof. Henry Drummond, 
upon “Slavery in Africa”; the concluding 
portion of Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s reminiscences 
of Tolstoi, describing his quarrel with Tur- 
guenief; and the first of a series of articles on 
electricity. The end paper ie contributed by 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton, who writes on ‘ Past, 
Present, and Future,” in relation to the life of 
the individual. 


In the June number of Time, Dr. Clifford 
will have an article on the position of Baptists 
in the Evolution of Christianity; the Rev, 
Harry Jones will endeavour to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is our World better or worse than it 
was?” and the ‘‘ Work and Workers” paper 
will be on ‘‘ Journalists and Journalism.” 


THE forthcoming number of the Lyceum will 
contain a contrast of the centenary celebrations 
in France and the United States; a sketch of 
the life and labours of Father Damien; a 
criticism of some recent discussions in the Irish 
Church Synod ; a review of recent literature on 
Japan, with special reference to Pierre Loti's 
new work; and a review of the life of Thomas 
Drummond, 


‘*Engaged to be Married” is the title of 
new serial story by L. T. Meade which will be 
commenced in the June number of Cassell’s 
Magazine. 


THE June number of Michael's Magazine will 
contain, among other stories, ‘‘ The Game- 
keeper,” by Alfred T. Story, and ‘ Phantom 
Love,” by Richard Russell. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In the deaths of Prof. Chandler and Prof. 
Wright the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have each, within the last few days, 
suffered a loss which it is impossible to over- 
estimate. The one as an Aristotelian, the other 
as as orientalist, had long ago secured an 
European reputation. But at the moment 0 
writing, it is the personal character of the meu, 
and the profound influence that they both 
exercised on a school of pupils, which comes 
first to the mind. Next week we hope to priut 
some more worthy tribute to the two scholars, 
who were alike in their devotion to learning 
and in the simplicity of their lives. We must 
be content now to call attention to the “In 
Memoriam” notice of Chandler in the Oxford 
Magazine of May 22, written by Mr. J. Mowatt. 
The sawe number contains also an obituary of 
the Rev. W. H. Simcox. 


ARCHDEACON WATKINS, of Northumberland, 
has been appointed by the heads of houses at 
Oxford to be Bampton Lecturer for next year, 
in succession to Prof. Cheyne, who is now 
delivering his course on the critical interpret- 
tion of the Psalms, 
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On the recommendation of a joint committee 
of the Royal Geographical Society and the 
council of the senate, Mr. J. Y. Buchanan has 
been appointed university lecturer in geography 
at Cambridge, in succession to Dr. Guillemard, 
who was compelled to resign the office by ill- 
health. 


Miss AGNES MAITLAND, who has been elected 
to succeed Miss Shaw-Lefevre as principal of 
Somerville Hall, Oxford, is a local inspector of 
the government schools of cookery, author of 
some valuable handbooks on that subject, and 
well known as a lecturer on food, cooking, 
hygiene, and other cognate topics. Miss Mait- 
land has also had a large experience in the 
conduct and organisation of various benevolent 
movements, and has long been connected with 
the periodical and weekly press of Liverpool 
and London. 


CANDIDATES for the vacant Clark lectureship 
in English literature at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, are requested to send in their applica- 
tions by June 4. The term of office is for three 
years, and the annual stipend is £200. The 
lecturer will be required to deliver twelve 
lectures in every academical year. 


Two public lectures in law are announced at 
Oxford: ‘‘ The Administration and Law of the 
Roman Empire, illustrated from the British 
Empire in India,” by Mr. Bryce, the regius 

rofessor of civil law; and ‘Feudal and 

anorial Jurisdiction,” by Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, the Corpus professor of jurisprudence. 


THE Royal Commissioners appointed to con- 
sider the subject of a teaching university for 
London are understood to have decided upon 
—we cannot say, agreed upon—their report. 
On two points they are unanimous: (1) that the 
petition of the Colleges of Physicians and of 
Surgeons for a charter to confer degrees in 
medicine shrould be refused; and (2) that a 
teaching university of some kind should be 
constituted for London. But on the practical 
question how such a teaching university should 
be composed, the Commissioners are hopelessly 
divided. Three of them, who have had most 
experience in teaching, are of opinion that Uni- 
versity and King’s Uolleges should form the 
basis of the future teaching university of London, 
by means of adequate representation on the 
government of the existing university. The 
other three members of the Commission do not 
see their way to recommending so important a 
change in the constitution of that university, 
which is at present only an examining body, 
whose examinations are open to all the world. 
In fact, the claims of the university and of the 
colleges are based upon fundamentally incon- 
sistent principles. 

A MOVEMENT has been set on fsot to mark 
the esteem felt by those who have come in 
contact with Prof. Henry Morley during the 
twenty-four years in wich he has held the 
chair of English at University College, London. 

ll who are willing to help are requested to 
communicate with one of the secretaries—Mr. 
G. A. Aitken (Genera! Post Office), or Mr. T. G. 
Foster, jun. (University College). 


Tue Rev. Dr. Moore, the Barlow lecturer on 
Dante at University College, London, will give 
& course of five lectures on Wednesdays, June 5, 
12 and 19, and Thursdays, June 6 and 13, at 
3 p.m., on ‘Questions arising out of Inferno 
I.-III.” On Thursday, June 20, he will deliver 
& concluding lecture (the period of his appoint- 
ment having expired) on ‘‘ Dante’s Classification 
of Sins in the Inferno and Purgatorio.” This 
lecture will be given at 4.30 p.m. 


Tue last number of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Circulars contains two notable contri- 
butions: (1) a tentative bibliography of the 
Assyriological writings of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 


together with a biographical sketch, compiled 
by two members of the Semitic seminary ; and 
(2) bibliographical hints for study in the Epistles 
of Cicero, sent by Prof. Hiibner, of Berlin, with 
a view to the examivation that he is going to 
conduct at Baltimore. Prof. Hiibner remarks 
that, while a good deal has been done in the 
way of a close examination of Cicero’s Letters, 
the general questions about epistography, Greek 
and Roman—its origin and peculiarities, its 
development in prose and poetry—have thus 
far been only perfunctorily treated. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
PLEASURE AND PAIN. 


Sweer Pleasure thought her bliss would be 
complete, 
Could she escape her spiteful sister, Pain, 
Who plagued her life, dug pitfalls for her feet, 
And when she sang mixed discord with the 


strain 
And as her shadow stalked from age to age; 
Till Pleasure planned her death, half mad with 


rage, 
And stifled with sweet odours Pain lay slain. 
Then wiser, as she thought, than any , 
She started forth to tread life’s paths again. 


I found her on a couch of fragrant flowers, 
With thornless roses, sunshine overhead ; 

I thought she slept, and waited anxious hours, 
Then kissed her cheeks, whence all the bloom 


had fled ; 
I called her fondling names, she never spoke ; 
I pressed her lips to mine, she never woke, 
And then, alas ! I knew that she was dead: 
She slew her sister, but her own heart broke; 
She tried to live alone, but died instead. 


J. T. CHAPMAN, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of the Folk-lore Journal 
(Elliot Stock) contains two papers of exceptional 
interest. The Hon. John Abercromby trans- 
lates from the Finnish a detailed account of the 
beliefs and religious ceremonies of the Mordvins 
—a tribe of Finnish origin in South-Eastern 
Russia, who remained heathen until late in the 
last century. Mr. Edward Clodd, taking for 
his text a lately discovered Suffolk tale called 
‘** Tom Tit Tot,” expounds the philosophy of 
Rumpelstiltakin ; or, in other words, 


‘* the [widespread] notion that the name of any 
being, whether human or superhuman, is an in- 
tegral part of that being ; and that, to know it, 
puts its owner, whether he be deity, ghost, or man, 
in the power of another, often involving destruc- 
tion to the named.” 


In the same number is printed a list of books 
which the Folk-lore Society is desirous of 
having tabulated as soon as possible, together 
with some examples of such tabulation by Miss 
Roalfe Cox, who has taken the German tales 
for her share. 


In Number IV, of the Journal of American 
Folk-lore (London: Triibner), wnich begins a 
second volume, Mr. W. W. Newall returns to 
the subject of Voodoo worship in Hayti and 
Louisiana, reiterating his opinion that it is 
merely an echo of mediaeval French supersti- 
tions concerning the Vaudois, and that the 
stories of cannibalism, &c., in Hayti rest on no 
good evidence. Another interesting article is 
that on ‘‘ Death and Funeral Customs among the 
Omahas,” by Francis La Flesche, himself a 
member of the Omaha tribe of Indians, now 
settled as agriculturists in Nebraska. 


Le Lire for May is occupied, as to its original 
part, entirely with two documents, which are 
of considerable intrinsic importance, but which 
do not lend themselves well to comment. The 
first is a list of membres fonduteurs of M. 
Uzanne’s new Société des Bibliophiles Con- 








temporains. The second is a list of lists—a 
catalogue of the catalogues in common use at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. It isto be feared 
that some reckless persons will cut this latter 
out, which will give to this particular number, 
when not mutilated, a special value. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE, 
ome, A. Les Goncourt. Paris: Oharpentier. 
r. c 


DENKMAELER, antike. Hrsg. vom kaiserl. deutschen 
—. } ee 1. Bd. 3 Hft. Berlin: 


mer. ° 

Dztatzko, K. Sammlung bibliotheks - wissenschaft- 
licher Arbeiten, 2. Hft. Beitriige zur Gutenberg- 
trage. Berlin: Asher. 4 M. 

FLAUBERT, G. Correspondance. 2¢ Série (1850-1854). 
Paris: Charpentier. 8 fr. 50 c. 

GavuLot, P. Réve d’Empire: la vérité sur l'expédition 
du Mexique, d’aprés les documents inédits de 
Ernest Louet. Paris: Ollendorff, 8 fr. 50 c. 

GOETHE-JAHRBUCH, Hreg. v. L. Geiger. 10. Bd. 
Frankfurt-a.- M.: Lit. Anstalt. 10 M. 

Hatuvy, Ludovic. Notes et souvenirs 1871-2. Paris: 
Calmann Lay. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Hormann, A, . v. Zur Erinnerung an voran- 
geaangene Freunde. Gesammelte Gediichtniss- 
reden. Braunschweig: Vieweg. 20 M. 

JOANNE, Paul, Dictionnaire géographique et adminis- 

tratif de Ja France et de ses colonies. Livr. 1-11, 
Paris: Hachette. 11 fr. 

JUNG, le général. La guerre et la société, Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 6 fr. 

r, M. armements maritimes en Europe, 
Paris: Berger-Levrault. 3 fr. 50 c. 

NIccoLini, Ant. Arte Pompeiana, Monumenti scelti. 
Naples: Furchheim. 260 fr. 

wees, &. de. Légendes de la Meuse. Paris: Lebégue. 

r. 60 ¢. 


Pxroz, E. Au Soudan francais: souvenirs de guerre 
et de mission, Paris: Caimann Lévy. 7 fr. 50 c. 
Pitre, G. Usi e costumi. credenze e pregiudizi del 

popolo siciliano. T. III.,1V. Turin: Loescher. 


10 fr. 

Pravucnuur, Edmond, L’Egypte et!’ occupation anglaise. 
Paris: Pilon. 3 fr. 50c. 

Revuseu. F. H. Index librorum prohibitorum. Ge- 
druckt zu Parma 1580. Nach dem eiozigen bekannten 
Exemplare hreg. u. erliiutert. Bonn: Uohen, 2M. 

&cumirz, 1. M. Die Gedichte d, Prudentius u. ihre 
Entstehungszeit. 1.'‘Tl. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 

STURBEL, A., W. Rgiss, u. B. Kopren. Kultur u, 
Industrie tiidamerikanischer Vilker. 1. Bd. Alte 
Zeit. Berlin: Asher. 80 M. 

Vitsp, Antoine. La lutherie et les luthiers. Paris: 
Quantin. 25 fr. 

Wrrseiur, F. Archiiologische Beitriige. Abth. II. 
Ueber e. Anzahl v. Bronzen m. der Darstellg. v. 
Heilgottheiten. Gittingen: Dieterich. 3 M. 60 Pf, 

WYNMANNI, N., Colymbetes. sive de arte natand i 
dialogus. Neu hrag. v. K. Wassmannsdoriff, Heidel- 
berg: Groos. 2M. 80 Pf. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


ABULFARAGII BAR HeBRAEI, G., in epistulas Paulinas 
adootationes. Syriace M. Loehr. Gittingen : 
Dieterich. 2M. 50 Pf. 

Kwoxe, K. Praktisch-theologischer Kommentar zu 
den Pastoralbriefen d. Apostels Paulus. 2. ‘Il. 
Der erste Brief an Timotheus u. der Brief an 
‘Vitus. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck. 6 M. 40 Pf. 

OmontT, H. Notice sur un trés ancien manuscrit Greco 
en onciales des a de Saint Paul, conservé i la 
Bibliotheque Nationale. Paris: Picard. 5 fr. 

Rrvusces, F. H. Die Filschungen in dem Tractat d. 
Thomas v. Aquin gegen die Griechen. Miinchen: 
Franz, 2 M..10 P?. 


HISTORY, ETO. 


BAYE, le Baron J. da. Etudes archéologiques: in 
dustrie anglo saxonne. Paris: Nilsson. 30 fr. 
Broc. le Vicomte de. La France sous )’ancien régime, 
ae —_ Les usages et les mocurs. Paris: Pion, 

7 tr.50 c. 

Brust, A. Recueil des chartes de l’abbaye de Cluny. 
‘C.1V. Paris: Hachette. 12 fr. 

CHERUEL. A. Lettres du Cardinal de Mazarin pendant 
son ministére. T.6. Janvier 1652—Aorit 1653. Paris: 
Hachette. 12 fr. 

DE Mas LaTrRIKx. le Comt>. Trésor de Chronologie 
@histoire et de g¢ographie ponr l’etute et I emploi 
des documents dumoyen ge. Paris: Palmé. 100 fr, 

Dorrret, H Kaisertum u. Papstwechsel unter den 
Karolingern. Freiburg-i-B.: Mohr. 4M. i 

Dusstxux, L. Les généraux et marine du 18° siécle, 
Paris: Lecoffre. 3 fr. 50 c, 

HANSERECKSSE. 1. Abth. Die Recesse u. andere 
Akten der Hansetage von 1256-1430. 6. Bd. Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot. 22 M. 

KRETZSCHMAR, J. Die Formularbiicher aus der Canzlei 
Kudolts v. Habsburg. Iaunsbruck: Wagner. 4M, 

Lair, A. K. Des bautes cours politiques eu France et 
alétranger. Paris: Thorin. 10 fr. 

Lavuasu, Aug. Henry de Rohan: son 1éle politique et 
militaire sous Louis XIII, (1579-1658). : 
Firmin-Didot. 8 fr. 

Noxtae. Der delische Bund, seine Einrichtung u. 
Verfassung. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 
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PANNENBERG, A. Lambert v. Hersfeld, der Verfasser 

2. anes, = saxonico. Gittingen: Vanden- 
oeck. 3M. 4 . 

Prncaup, L. Correspondance intime du Comte de 
——— i. on, Comte ¢ Astele pencant lémigra- 
tion 1789-1815, Paris: Plon. . 

RUBLE, le Baron Alphonse de. Le Traité de Cateau- 
Cambrésis (2 et tf avril 1559). Paris: Labitte. 7 fr. 
50 


c. 

Satues, F. de. Annales de l’ordre de Malte ou des 
nespteisers de ae depuis 
son origine jusqu’) nos jours. 5 ° 

ScHELCHER, Vv: Vie de Toussaint-Louverture. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 5 fr. a 

Srericer, G. Erzkanzler u. Reichskanzler. 
bruck: Wagner. 5 M. 60 Pf. 

Sorpan, F. Die Zerstirung der Stadt Worms im J. 
1689. Worms: Kriiuter. 4M. 

SOREL, Alex. a ~ A gam devant Com- 

iégne, etc. Paris: Picard. r. 

PEER: J. Attische Genealogie. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 10M. 


Inns- 


PHYSIOAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BLENcKE, F. Die Trennung d. Schénen yom Angeneh- 
men in Kants Kritik der ‘isthetischen Urteilskraft, 
Leipzig: Fock. 1M.20Pf. | 

BRENTANO, F. Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 2M. x 

Ermer, G. H. Th. Die Artbildung u. Verwandtschaft 
bei den Schmetterlingen. Jena: Fischer. 14M. 

Farsan, A. La période glaciaire, principalement en 
France et en Suisse. Paris: Alcan. 6 fr. 

Fric, A. Studien im Gebiete der bihmischen Kreide- 
formation. IV. Die Teplitzer Schichten. Prag: 
Rivnic. 6M, 

Hovetaceve. H. Les Néares de l’ Afrique sus-équa- 
toriale. Paris: Lecrosnier. 10 fr. 

Kapyr, H. Ueb, die Blutgefiisse d. menschlichen 
Riickenmarks. Lemberg: Gubrynowicz. 20 M. 
Kacutin, Maurice. Applications de la statique 

graphique. Paris: Baudry. 30 fr. 

LE CHATRLIER. Recherches exp¢rimentales sur les 

_ équilibres chimiques. Paris: Dunod. 6 fr. 

Lxvy, Michel. siepetaees yA classification des roches 
éruptives. Paris: Baudry. r. 

NUS, R. Ueb. das anatomische Verhalten der 

Nebennieren, der Thyreoidea u. Thymus u. d. 

Oe ee Ls | eeeemenns Kinigsberg-i.-Pr.: 
och. 1M, 20 Pf. 

MEUNIER, Stanislas. Géologie régionale dela France. 
Paris: Dunod. 17 fr. 60c. 

Nrvoit, E. Géologie appliquée 4 V’art de l’ingénieur. 
Paris: Baudry. 40fr. 

PLESKE, Th. Ornithographia rossica. 2. Bd. 1. Lfg. 
Grasmiicken. St. Petersburg. 6 M. 25 Pf. 

Povucust, G., et H. BEAUREGARD. Traité d’ostéologie 
comparée. Paris: Masson, 12 fr. 

PUSCHMANN, Th. Geschichte d. medicinischen Unter- 
richts von den iiltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. 
Leipzig: Veit. 11M. 

Retrr, R. Geschichte der unendlichen Reihen. Tiib- 
ingen: Laupp. 5 


RicuxtT, Oh. La chaleur animale. Paris: Alcan. 6 fr. 
SouRrav, “e L’esth¢étique du mouvement. Paris: 
can, ¥. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Berkuan, O. Ueb. Stirungen der Sprache u. der 
Schriftsprache, Berlin: Hirschwald. 2 M. 40 Pf. 
ALICARNASSENSIS librorum de imitatione 

reliquiae epistulaeque criticae duae. Ed. H. 
Usener. Bonn: Cohen. 2M. 80Pf2. 


GopEFROY, F. Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue fran- 
caise. 56¢ Fasc. (Preud’oume a Quantel.) Paris: 


Dionysit 


ieweg. 5 fr. 
GoMBERT, A. Weitere Beitriige zur Altersbestimmung 
neuhochdeutscher Wortformen. Gross-Strehlitz : 

Wilpert. 1M, 


GrRorcER, M. De Argonauticarum fabularum historia 
quaestiones selectae. Breslau: Koebner. 1M. 
Harz, C. de. Kia-li: livre des rites domestiques 

chinois. Paris: Leroux. 2?r. 50c. 

Kammer, E. E. iisthetischer Kommentar zu Homers 
Ilias. Paderborn: Schiningh. 4M. " 

T, W. Syntaktische Studien iib. Balzac. Konigs- 
berg-i.-Pr.: Griife. 2M. Ss 

Mayen, G. De particulis quod, quia, quoniam, quo- 
modo, ut pro acc. cum infinitivo post verba 
sentiendi et declarandi positis, Kiel: Lipsius. 2M. 

MeEtstTER, R. Die griechischen Dialekte aut Grundlage 
v. Ahrens’ Werk; *De Graecae linguae dialectis.’ 
2.Bd. Eleisch, Arkadisch, Kyprisch. Gittingen: 
Vandenhoeck. 7M. 

MiIpT, J. Die Pluralbildungen der indogerman- 
ischen Neutra. Weimar: Bonlau. 12M. 

Simon, J. A. Xenophon-Studien. 4. Tl. Die Prii- 
positionen 7” u, META c, gen. bei Xenophon, 
Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 20 Pf. : : 

STAEND#HR, J. Chirographorum in Regia Bibliotheca 
ie) cemeanamee Catalogus. Breslau: Koeb- 
ner. 12M. 

sore, ya Lucretius I., v. 483 498. Leipzig: Fock. 

1M. 50 Pf, 

WILAMOWITZ- MOLLENDORFF, U. de. Commentariolum 
grammaticum III, Gottingen: Dieterich. 80 Pt. 

ZAMBALDI, Fr. Vocabolario etimologico italiano, 
Turin: Loescher, 7 fr. "9°. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 
TIE END OF HAMLET’S ‘‘SEA OF TROUBLES,” . 


8 St. George’s Square, N.W.: May 17, 1889. 


Shakspere critics and students have hithert® 
failed to make clear the meaning of Hamlet’s 


‘* Or to take Armes against a Sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them,’’ 


because they have not been able to show that 
the Kelts, Gauls, and Kimbri, who were said 
to take arms against the oncoming billows and 
resist them, fought till they themselves were 
drowned, so that the lines above must be equi- 
valent to Hamlet’s ‘‘not to be.” The reason 
is, that the said critics and students have, in 
their pride, not had recourse to that most 
helpful refuge for the destitute—those who 
have forgotten the little classics they once 
knew—Bohn’s Library translations, and found 
in Strabo’s Geography, Book VIL., ch. ii., § 1, 
englisht by Falconer (Bohn, 1854, p. 449): 


‘* Neither is it true, as has been related,* that the 
Cimbri + take arms against the flood-tides, or that 
the Kelts, as an exercise of their intrepidity, suffer 
their houses to be washed away by them, and 
afterwards rebuild them ’’— 


with the notes : 


‘** Aristotle, Ethics, Hudem , lib. iii., cap. 1, 
Nicolas of Damascus, and Aelian, Var. Histor., 
lib. xii., cap 23, have attributed the like extrava- 
gaut proceedings to the Kelts or Gauls. Nicolas 
of Damascus, Relig., pp. 272, 273, says that the 
Kelts resist the tides of the ocean with their 
swords in their hands, till they perish in the 
waters, in order that they may not seem to fear 
death by taking the precaution to fly.’’ 

‘+ The Cimbri inhabited Denmark and the 
adjacent regions,’”’ p. 292, 


On turning up the Nicolas-of-Damascus 
passage in the ‘‘ Excerpts and Fragments from 
the Histories of the Greek Nicolas of Damascus, 
with a Latin Version, Leipsic, 1804,’ p, 144-5, 
I find that it runs thus : 


KEATOI, CELTAE. 


Celtae Oceani accolae 
pro dedecore habent, si 
quis muro aut domui 
ruenti se subducat. 


KeArol of r@ wkeavs vyerr- 
MavTEs, aisxpoy nyoovTa 
Toixov Katamimrovra 7) 
oiklay pevyev. 


Cum Oceani aestus ac- 
cedit, armis induti ei 
obviam eunt, subsis- 
tuntque, donee mergantur, 
idque ne fugientes vide- 


TlAnuuipiios 5& ex Tijs 
ew Oardrrns erepxouerns, 
mel SrAwy amavTa@yres 
brouevovow, €ws KaTaKArv- 
Cwrra, ta ph Soxdor 


pevyovres tov Odvaroy antur quoquo modo mor- 
poBeirPa. tem formidare. 


This, being englished, is 


‘' Kelts living near the sea think it disgraceful to 
fly from a falling wall or house. 

‘* When a high wave [or tide] comes upon them 
from the sea, they meet it and withstand it till 
they are washed down [destroyed], that they, 
flying [taking to flight], may not be thought to 
fear death.”’ 


The fair inference from this passage is, that 
Hamlet’s words, ‘‘by opposing, end them,”’ 
mean ‘‘ die,” though they seem to mean “ fight 
evils and conquer them.” It also follows that 
‘* To be, or not to be,” applies to this life, as 
most folks hold, and not to the future life; 
and that ‘‘ Whether ’tis Nobler” to ‘end 
them” is in apposition to, and expands ‘To 
be, or not to be,” and is not an introductory 
adverb-clause to it, as some able men think, as 
if the sense was, ‘‘ Whether it is nobler to 
suffer ills here, or resist them, the question is, 
is there a future life.” Shakspere, no doubt, 
got his sea-metaphor—first, from an after 
continuer of Holinshed: ‘‘A Registre of Hys- 
tories ... written in Greeke by A@lianus, a 
Romane, and deliuered in Englishe .., by 





Abraham Fleming.” London, 1576, the Twelfth 
Booke, leaf 127, back: 


‘OF THE AUDACITIE AND BOULDNES OF THE PEOPLE 
CELTAE. 

‘The people Celtas are most ready, and able, 
to take any kinde of daungerous aduenture, and 
are not afrayde of any blustringe storme. . . . They 
count ruaoninge away so reprochfull, that often- 
times they will skarce moue when a house is 
ruinous, and ready to fall vpon their heades, or 
when it burneth eagerly in euery corner, and is in 
a bright flame rounde about them: Moreouer 
some of them are so boulde, or rather desperate, 
that they throw themselues into y* fomey floudes 
with their swordes drawne in their handes, and 
shaking their iauelines, as though they were of 
force and violence to withstand the rough waues, 
to resist the strength of the streame, and to make 
the floudes affraide least they should be wounded 
with their weapons.”’ 


But Shakspere might also well have seen the 
passage above from Nicolas of Damascus (born 
64 B.C.), for it had appeared in print in 1593— 
at Heidelberg, says the Museum Catalogue; 
Geneva, the Bibliog. Univ.—both in its original 
Greek and a Latin translation opposite, by 
N. Cragius. The Latin of this first quarto 
version was reprinted in 1604 in a fat little 
duodecimo: Mores, Leges, et Ritus omnium 
Gentium, apud I. Tornaesium. It is in the 
extracts ‘‘Ex Nicolao Damasceno de Moribus 
Gentium ” : 
‘* ORLTAE. 

**Celtae Oceani accolae, pro dedecore habent, si 
quis muro aut domui ruenti se subducat. 

*‘Tnundatio quum ex mari exteriori accedit, 
armis induti ei obuiam eunt, subsistuntque donec 
mergantur, idque ne fugientes videantur quoquo 
modo mortem formidare’’ (ed. 1593, p. 9; ed. 
1604, p. 377). 

Even if Shakspere’s ‘‘less Greek’? could not 
have englisht Nicolas of Damascus’s sixteen- 
hundred-year old Greek, his ‘little Latin” 
was surely enough for Cragius’s translation; 
and some of his audience at the Globe would 
have understood his ‘‘ by opposing, end them,” 
better than some of his successors have done. 

The first Quarto of ‘‘ Hamlet” (1603) has not 
the allusion to the Keltic custom, but only 
reads in sc, vi. (after IT. ii. 169) : 


‘“* Ham. To be, or not to be, I there’s the point, 
To Die, to sleepe, is thatall? LT all.’’ 


Aristotle, says Mr. W. A. Harrison, refers to 

the Kelts in the Nicomachean as well as in the 
Eudemian Ethics (Book III., cap 1). The latter 
passage is: 
‘*He is not a brave man who exposes himself to 
danger knowingly, in consequence of fury [5:2 
6uudy], like the Celtae who take up arms and rush 
upon the waves of the sea.” ... 


The former passage is in the Nicomzchean 
Ethics (Book III., cap. 4, vii.) : 
** But the man who, like the Celts, fears nothing, 
neither earthquake nor waves, may be called, not 
courageous, but rather mad or insensate.’’ 

Dr. E. B. Tylor referred me to Strabo, and 
Mr. Harrison kindly gave me the extracts from 
Aristotle. F. J. FuRNIVALL, 








THE FIRST OXFORD SCHOOL, 
Hertford Oollege, Oxford: May 4, 1888. 

Readers of my previous communications on 
the origin of the university of Oxford may 
remember that I did not dispute the statement 
of the Oseney chronicler that the future Car- 
dinal Pullus taught theology in 1133, though 
I did contend against the hasty inference that 
the university arose by spontaneous develop- 
ment out of the schools in which Pullus taught. 
I now find that there is much stronger 
evidence for the existence of some kind 
of theological school at Oxford in the early 
part of the twelfth century, The name of 
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Theobaldus Stampensis is mentioned by Wood 
(Annals, ed. Gutch, i, p. 140) as an Oxford 
doctor sub anno 1129; but I have hitherto been 
misled by the authority of Bale and Fabricius, 
who place him in the thirteenth century. In 
D’Achery’s Spicilegium, iii., p. 448 and Migne 
T, 163, p. 759, are printed five letters from this 
Theobald cf Etampes which conclusively show 
that he must have lived and taught in Oxford 
certainly not later than circa A.D 1120, They 
are as follows: 


(1.) ‘‘ Adepiscopum Lincolniensem—De qui- 
busdam in divina pagina  titubantibus.” 
D’Achery gives the date 1108, The Bishop of 
Lincoln at this time (1093-1123) was Robert 
Bloet. The mistake as to the author’s date seems 
to have arisen from confusion with the better 
known Robert Grossetéte, Bishop of Lincoln, 
1235-1254. The object of the letter is to 
uphold the efficacy of pocnitentia in all cases, 
even without confessio oris, where that is im- 

ible. Some of the questions raised remind 
one of Abelard’s Scifo te ipsum, cap. xxi. and 
cap. xxiv. ; but there are no traces of indebted- 
ness to Abelard. 

(2.) Inc. ‘‘Pharitio venerando Habendo- 
nensis Ecclesiae praelato, domino suo, et in- 
dubitanter amico Theobaldus magister Oxene- 
fordiae.” On the certain damnation of 
unbaptised infants, &c. 

(3.) Inc. ‘* Margaritae praecellenti reginae, 
praecellentis regis filiae, Theobaldus Stam- 
pensis, doctor Cadumensis.” This is, perhaps, 
a letter of thanks refusing some offer of pre- 
ferment if he would cross the seas. In the 
course of the letter he says: ‘‘ Proinde si maris 
inconstantia non probiberet, et praesentatio 
mea vobis fastidium non generaret, quod semper 
optavi, vestro aspectui me gauderem praesen- 
tare.” This Margaret must be Queen Margaret 
of Scotland, who died in 1093. 

(4.) Inc. ‘‘ Theobaldus magister Cadumensis 
Philippo amico suo disiderabili.” A violent 
attack on monasticism ; in fact, an apology for 
clerical marriage or concubinage. 

(5.) Ine. ‘*Roscelino Compendioso magistro 
Theobaldus Stampensis magister Oxnefordiae.” 
A violent reply to Roscellinus’s attack on the 
preferment of priests’ sons. 


The last letter fixes the terminus ad quem. 
Roscellinus is not heard of after 1121, Theobald 
must, therefore, have left Caen, and established 
a school at Oxford before 1121. There is, of 
course, no authority for the statement of the 
authors of the Histoire Littéraire de la France 
(xi., p. 91) that Roscellinus ‘‘excita de nou- 
veaux troubles en Angleterre, dans 1’ Académie 
@Oxford, en soutenant que les enfans des 
pretres ne pourroient pas ¢étre ¢levés aux ordres 
sacrs,”  Faritius was abbot of Abingdon 
1110-1135 (Chron. de Abingdon, ed. Stevenson, 
ii., pp. 159-287). 

In the Bodleian Library is a MS. which gives 
us still more full and interesting information 
about the first recorded Oxford school. The 
MS. (Bodley, 561), written in the first half of 
the twelfth century, is an ‘“‘ Improperium cujus- 
dam in Monachos” which begins—‘‘ Thurstano 
Dei gratia laudabili Eboracensium archiepis- 
copo T. Stampensis, Magister Oxenefordie,” 
and is directed chiefly against the practice of 
impropriating parish churches and serving 
them by monastic priests. The tone of the 
document may be inferred from one of the 
opening sentences: ‘‘ Alind est ecclesia, aliud 
est monasterium . . . monasterium est locus et 
carcer damnatorum, i.e, monachorum qui se 
1psos damnaverunt ut damnationem evitaren‘ 
perpetuam.” Since Thurstan was Archbishop 
of York from 1119 to 1139, we get a terminus a 
quo. This treatise cannot have been written 
before 1119; and since its subject is closely 
connected with that of the reply to Roscellinus, 
it is probable that both were written at about 





the same time. Hence we get evidence of a 
school — presumably a theological school — 
established at Oxford at least circa 1126, Many 
circumstances would, however, suggest that 
the letter to Roscellinus was much earlier than 
this — say circa 1107 (see Wilkins, Concilia, 
i., p» 383). 

The little tractate of Theobald is immediately 
followed in the MS. by an elaborate apology 
for the monks. In the course of this document 
we get the interesting information that Theo- 
bald had some sixty or one hundred pupils. 
The passage is worth quoting in full : 


‘*Et si vagorum noveras vicia clericorum (68b), 
debueras tamen honorem deferre timori magis- 
trorum et religiosorum canonicorum. O Coridon, 
Coridon, que te dementia cepit. Numquid non 
sunt ubique terrarum liberales magistri qui dic- 
untur et clerici? Tu quoque nescio quis nonne 
magistri vice sexagenos aut centenos plusve 
minusve clericos regere diceris quibus venditor 
verborum cupidus efficeris forsitan ut eos incautos 
nequissime fallas, sic et inse falleris? Unde ergo 
ista tua clericorum penuria? Nam ut de ceteris 
provinciis sileam, fere totidem aut plures similiter 
per Galliam et Alemanniam per Normanniam et 
Angliam non solum in urbibus et castellis verum 
etiam et in villulis peritissimi scolarium magistri, 
quot fiscorum exactores et magistri. Unde ergo 
ista tua clericorum penuria? Quidigitur? Nun- 
quid hic sic exensis effictur ut tales nec clericos 
nec canonicos appellare dignetur”’ ? (fol. 68b.) 


Where, then, are we to place the school of 
Pullus? I answer without hesitation, ‘‘ At S. 
Frideswyde’s.” It is obvious that Theobald 
was not teaching under the authority of any 
monastic house. The only schools of the time 
were connected with either conventual or 
collegiate churches. It is observable that the 
monastic Apologia throughout opposes canons 
to monks. The controversy forms part of the 
great struggle of the time between the monks 
and the secular (and usually married) canons. 
At the same time it should be observed that 
even regular canons seem to be included with 
the ‘‘clerici” and grouped against the ‘‘ mon- 
achi.” The tractate is largely occupied with 
proving the necessity of celibacy for canons 
(whether regular or secular) as well as for 
monks, The following extracts will illustrate 
these remarks : 


*¢ Veruntamen cum ait quod monasterium est locus 
et carcer damnatorum, ¢.e., monachorum, cur ob- 
litus est, ut quidem vulgo loquar, et regularium 
canonicorum? An ignorat quod sanctus Augus- 
tinus ypponnensium veniens concedente Valerio 
tunc episcopo monasterium fundaverit, in quo se et 
fratres quos ad servitium Christi de mundana con- 
versatione predicando subtraxerat aggregavit? Sic 
enim de ilio scriptum legimus. . . . Constat itaque 
monasterium esse tam canonicorum quam et 
monachorum. Quare ergo oblitus est et canonic- 
orum? Forsitan ne damnarentur canonici sicut et 
monachi’”’ (f. 63a). 

‘Si autem asserere voluerit apostolos fuisse 
canonicos potius quam monachos, unde et 
eorum habitum, i.e., superpellicea linea canonici 
specialiter habere videantur, animadvertat omni 
remota ambiguitate nullum apostolorum usum 
fuisse linea, sed omnes pariter sine manicis colobia 
lanea colorem non causantes habuisse excepto 
sancto jacobo”’ (f, 67a). 


The treatise, so far as I can see, leaves it 
doubtful whether Theobald was a Regular or 
a Secular canon ; but they suit admirably with 
the supposition that he was the head of the 
schools of 8S. Frideswyde’s. Whether the 
Regular or Augustinian canons turned out the 
Seculars in 1111 or in 1122 appears to be 
doubtful (see Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 
ed. Caley, vol. ii., p. 134; Matt. Paris, Chron. 
Maj., ed. Luard, vol. ii., p. 139; William of 
Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, ed. Hamilton, 
pp. 315, 316; Wood, Annals, i., pp. 158, 139). 
According to the 8. Frideswyde’s Chronicle 
(ap. Twyne, Antig. Acad. Oxon. Apologia, 
p- 224), the transference took place in 1122, 





In the latter case, Theobald may have taught 
before the expulsion of the Seculars; in any 
case, he was probably a Secular himself, teach- 
ing more or less under the authority of the 
prior and canons. The argument against him 
implies that he was concerned to defend, or at 
least not attack, Regular as well as Secular 
canons. My argument to show that the univer- 
sity did not arise by spontaneous evolution from 
any pre-existing school remains where it was. 
That argument (so far as it was an a priori one) 
was based on the fact that the university 
schools are from the first grouped round 
S. Mary’s, and show not the smallest trace of 
any connexion with 8. Frideswyde’s or any 
other Oxford convent. Indeed, since the Oxford 
MS. supplies a slight presumption that the 
pre-university Oxford schools were connected 
with a House of Canons, my argument is 
strengthened. I think it probable that the 
schools must, before the middle of the cen- 
tury, have declined very much since the 
times of Theobald and Pullus, or we should 
have heard of more Oxford masters or scholars 
between that and circa 1170, when we again 
begin to hear of the schools of Oxford. But, 
whether this be the case or not, the sudden rise 
of Oxford into a Studium Generale, totally 
unconnected with 8. Frideswyde’s, would 
require the assumption of some immigration 
of masters or of scholars from elsewhere, even 
if the direct historical evidence for such a move- 
ment were slighter than I believe it to be. 

I must acknowledge my great obligations to 
Mr. Madan of the Bodleian for his kind help in 
finding the MS. from a very old press-mark in 
James’s MS. Ecloga, where extracts from the 
Ms. are given. Wood had apparently only seen 
these extracts, but Twyne had read the original 
MS. I was directed to the letters in Migne by 
Cousin, Ouvrages inédits d’ Abelard, p. xcvii. 

H. RASHDALL. 








THE OLD-IRISH GLOSSES IN PALATINE 68. 


London: May 19, 1889, 

Palatine 68 is a Latin MS. in the Vatican 
library, in an Irish hand, said by Stevenson to 
be of the eighth century, but probably of the 
ninth or tenth. It contains a copy (imperfect 
at the beginning) of a gloss on the Psalms. 
What seems to be the name of a former scribe is 
preserved in the following note, fo. 46a: 


** Edilberict filius berictfridi scripsit hance glosam. 
quicumque hoc legat oret pro scriptore et ipse 
similiter omnibus populis et tribubus et linguis et 
uniuerso generi humauo aeternam salutem optat 
in Christo . amen . amen . amen.”’ 


In ff. 12b, 15a, and 20b are some Old North- 
umbrian glosses, which were lately discovered 
by Mr. W. M. Lindsay, of Jesus College, Oxford, 
and were published by Prof. Napier in the 
ACADEMY for May 18, 1889. Mr. Lindsay also 
found in the same MS, the following Irish 
glosses, which he has very generously placed at 
my disposal : 

Fo. la. Euge euge .1. ait ait 1, aduerbium op- 
tantis. 
1b. erue me . ba em carat. 
2a. eructuauit cor meum uerbum bonum .1, 
cridescel, 
Dico ego opera mea regi .1. duasilbiu.* 
Numquid manducabo carnem .1. isarafia 
dom.t 
scrutinio .1. 0 scrutunt. 
Germinans .1. intisiligfes [leg. inti siligfes 

‘**ig qui seminabit ’’]. 
10b. raucae .1. truise. 
12a. ascia .1. taal [= tal, Ml. 92d, 8, and 10]. 
16b, Propagines .1. clanda. 


4a. 


Tb. 
8a. 








* Mr. Lindeay’s copy has tuasilbiu, but the cor- 
rection is obvious. 

t+ Mr. Lindsay’s copy has isarafiadom, but cf. 
Wb. 25c. 9. 
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Fo. 17b, sicut stipullam .1. instabiles .1. e¢rom Jaso- 
muin. 
23b. sicut gremium [i¢.. cremium] .1. brosne 
erin (leg. crinaig ?). 
28a. Et mirabilia eius in profundo .1. tempestas 
et tranquilitas .1. wile et aithbe [“ flood 
and ebb’’]. 
28b. libes [i.e., lebes] .1. fiund caire [= find 
choire, Ml. 126c, 17 
29a, Nutantes .1. fulmaini 
uolubilis]. 
30b. retrorsum .1. frituile. 
There are one or two more. The most interest- 
ing, perhaps, is in fo. 37a, where we have the 
Old-Irish names for seven canonical hours: 
‘‘Septies in die laudem dixi tibi .1. antert, tert, 
sest, noon, fescer, midnoct, maten, quod conuenit, 
quia septies in die cadit iustus.” Hence it is 
obvious that antert is, as Dr. Giiterbock main- 
tains, borrowed from ante tertiam (horam). 
These glosses, as well as some Early Middle- 
Trish which (thanks again to Mr. Lindsay) I 
lately found in the Bodleian, will be published, 
with a commentary, in one of the continental 
journals, 


(pl. of fulumain, gl. 


WHITLEY STOKEs, 








AN UNKNOWN EDITION OF COVERDALE’S BIBLE, 
Huddersfield : May 20, 1889. 

A fragment of thirty-two pages of an English 
Bible hitherto entirely unknown to everyone 
has just turned up here of the greatest interest. 

It is a portion of a Coverdale version in 
16mo. Folios and quartos are well known, 
but no one ever dreamt of there having been 
a pocket edition of Coverdale. It is not 
divided into verses, so most probably was 
printed before 1560. The size of the page is 
38x23 ofaninch. The text is printed in Eng- 
lish black letter, marginal references in roman 
type, and the running titles in italics. The 
‘*imposition ” of the forme is the same as was 
used at that period for printing Hebrew works. 

The British Museum authorities have ex- 
amined it, and say ‘‘the fragment is un- 
doubtedly Coverdale’s.” I think myself happy 
to have made this discovery. 

J. R. Dore, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


een, May 27, 2.30 p.m. Geographical: Anniversary 
eeting. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Oantor Lecture, ** Heat 
potees other than Steam,” IV., by Mr. H. Graham 
arris. 
8p.m. Aristotelian: ‘* The Development of the 
Distinction between the Physical and the Mental, 
some Psychological Point of View,” by Mr. G. F. 


ut. 
TUESDAY, May 28, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Some 
Recent Biological Discoveries,” II., by Prof. E. Ray 


Lankester. 
Civil Engineers: Annusl General 


8 p.m. 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: The Westinghouse 
Alternating System of Central Station Electric 
Lighting in the United States of America,” by 
J.8. Humbird. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: ‘Skulls found 
during some Recent Excavations,” by Gen. Pitt- 
Rivers ; ‘‘ The Hyksos.” by the Rev. H. G. Tomkins ; 
** Property in Trees.” by Mr. Hyde Clarke. 

WEDNESDAY. May 29, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The 
Science of Ventilation as applied to the Interior of 
Buildings,” by Mr. D. G@. Hoey. 

TnursDAy, May 30,3 pm. Royal Institution: Ex- 

rimental Lecture, **Ohemical Affinity,” III., by 
rot. Dewar. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, * Elec- 
tric Ourrent Working,” by Mr. W. M. Mordey. 

Frimay, May 31,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Indian 
Wheats,” by Mr. John McDougall. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘*An Attempt to 
apply to Chemistry one of Newton’s Principles.” 
by Prof. D. Mendeleef. 

SaTuRDAY, Juve 1,3 p.m. Royal Institution: Tyndall 
Lecture, ‘* The Classification of the Sciences, His- 
torical and Critical,” by Prot. W. Knight. 











SCIENCE: 
BOOKS ON HOMER. 


The Iliad, XIIL.-XXIV. By Walter Leaf. 
(Macmillan.) 

Iliadis Carmina. Edd. Van Leeuwen et 
Da Costa. (Leyden: Sijthoft.) 


Homer’s Iliad, X1UI.-XXIV. By D. B. 
Monro. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Scholia Townleyana in Iliadem. Rec. E. 
Maass. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Tue four works named at the head of this 
article represent three texts of the Jliad, 
two commentaries, and two volumes of 
scholia. It may seem somewhat rash to in- 
clude them all in one review—if, at least, the 
reviewer’s duty is to criticise in detail. Still, 
these books, taken together, afford the reader 
a tolerable conspectus of the present state of 
Homeric studies. On textual criticism, 
scholia, and exegesis, the information is com- 
plete; and, indirectly, a good deal can be 
learnt about the interesting question how far 
Greek scholars accept the results of philologers 
and archaeologists. It is, of course, not 
quite possible to separate these headings in a 
discussion. Textual criticism is now-a-days 
becoming less and less confined to the con- 
sideration of MS. readings and of conjectures 
based on them. The Sprachgebrauch, the 
‘‘eustom’’ of the writer, is set up as a rival 
to the written record; and that ‘‘ custom ”’ is 
determined first of all by exegesis. And if 
the MSS. are no longer our sole evidence in 
questions of syntax and style, they are still 
less so when the forms of words are in doubt, 
for there the philologer steps in demanding 
(and sometimes getting) serious alterations. 
This complexity confronts the student of 
any classical writer, but it is nowhere more 
apparent than in the textual criticism of 
Homer. Hence it is natural that the three 
editions ander review should represent three 
totally different methods of criticism. The 
Dutch editors, as one would infer from their 
previous work, follow Cobet. They hold that 
the MSS. are ringleaders in error, and that 
the Greek language, being airapxys, needs 
little comparative philology to remedy 
Byzantine enormities. Mr. Leaf, too, as 
readers of his first volume know, puts phil- 
ology in the background, but not because he 
believes in some other remedy. He is a 
sceptic, and thinks apparently that neither 
philology nor any thing else can restore us 
the original Homer. Curiously enough, his 
actual theory bears witness to the reverse of 
scepticism, for it is to the effect that we can 
recover the Homer of Perikles and Pheidias. 
Mr. Monro is not immediately concerned with 
the text, inasmuch as he writes for learners; 
but, so far as can be inferred, his ‘‘ theory ”’ 
admits of any evidence, manuscript, traditional, 
or philological, which bears the test of a 
somewhat rigorous examination. The com- 
mon features in the views of these editors is 
the attempt to get behind the MSS. and the 
distrust of purely philological arguments. 
The latter will perhaps vanish, as the ‘‘ new 
philology’? becomes more settled; of the 
former we are likely to see a great deal more. 
Meanwhile, the actual MSS. are less dis- 
cussed in the books before us. The one 
altogether new view started is Mr. Leaf’s 


; contention that C and D are less valuable 





than has been thought, and the proof of that 
is deferred. The apparatus criticus seems 
still to be based on La Roche. 

An important addition, however, has been 
made to our knowledge of the scholia by Dr. 
Maass’s edition of the Townley commentary, 
When Dindorf undertook to edit the scholia 
on the Ziad for the Clarendon Press, he decided 
to print the various MSS. separately, and 
accordingly edited the scholia of Ven A and 
B in four volumes. The Townley scholia are 
a continuation of the same series, forming 
vols. v. and vi. The great fault in the work 
is undoubtedly the original plan. It is, 
indeed, very much that which Keil and Gitz 
have adopted for the analogous cases of the 
Latin grammarians and glossaries; but it is— 
here at least—not a success. The scholia B 
are practically a bad version of the Townley 
scholia, so that vols. iii. and iv. are now use- 
less; a good many things are kept apart 
which would be better together ; and, lastly, 
the series, with its six costly volumes, is not 
even yet complete. But this cannot now be 
mended, and the two new volumes are a 
distinct acquisition. Their permanent value 
depends, of course, on the accuracy of the 
transcription. This can only be tested by 
those who have access to the original, and it 
must be left to such to decide whether Lud- 
wich—no mean authority—is too severe in 
his verdict, ‘‘dass die Ausgabe der nétigen 
Zuverliissigkeit entbehrt.” But, as the text 
now stands, a good deal is to be learnt from 
it, the most important fact, I fear, being that 
nothing sensational can be expected from the 
scholia. There is little in the Townley scholia 
which was not, in one way or another, known 
before. All we can look for is the confirma- 
tion or suggestion of a few conjectures and 
readings, and possibly a little more light on 
Aristarchus and his kind. 

It is in exegesis that the greatest advance 
has been made in the new books. It is not 
too much to say that the commentaries of Mr. 
Leaf and Mr. Monro are probably the best yet 
published in any land. These commentaries are, 
however, in no sense rivals. As I said when 
I reviewed Mr. Leaf’s first volume in the 
AcapEemy two years ago, the two editors write 
for different classes—Mr. Leaf for the 
advanced scholar only, Mr. Monro for the 
learner. The remark holds good still, though 
not tothe same extent. Mr. Monro—not quite 
logically, but quite admirably—has somewhat 
raised the standard of his commentary, ex- 
cluding a few elementary details, and intro- 
ducing some more advanced ones, among which 
may be mentioned the notes on archaeology. 
As a result, it is difficult to conceive of a 
better learner’s edition than that edited by 
Mr. Monro ; even the occasional austerity of 
style is not without its merits. Of course, the 
book is more than this: the work of one of 
the ablest living Homerists has a serious claim 
on every scholar, even on those—it is to be 
hoped, few—who think they have no more to 
learn about Homer. 

Mr. Leaf has also slightly, probably uncon- 
sciously, altered the character of his notes. 
In some points, so far as the present writer 
can judge, he has made improvements, ¢ g., in 
the matter of etymologies. Of actual in- 
accuracies he never hada largeshare. Almost 
the only one I have noted is in the note on 
ddpdérnta (xvi. 857), where the Pamphylian 
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édpuova should be quoted from Collitz, 1267, 
and explained (with Kirchhoff) as dvdpedva, 
not dvépiavra, This is obviously a lapsus 
pennae and does not affect the argument. It 
is, perhaps, questionable whether the con- 
clusion is right that dv (of dvdpéryra) repre- 
sents the nasalis sonans usually appearing as 
a, but this is fair matter for argument. The 
omission of the »y is, however, confined to 
Cyprian and Pamphylian; and it is in those 
dialects extended to almost all nasals followed 
by consonants, éfayocr for égdywvrt, yéevodat for 
yévovrat, and other cases where there can be 
no question of anasal sonant. Itis, therefore, 
difficult either to explain dvdpdrynra from these 
dialects or to bring in the nasal sonant. A 
more serious fault, in my judgment, is the 
frequency of references to Mr. Leaf’s own 
theory as to the origin of the poems. In his 
preface, Mr. Leaf considerably develops this 
theory, and attempts to apply it in minute 
detail. One cannot help feeling—it may be 
prejudice—that his ressoning is at times rather 
personal and subjective. It is always sugges- 
tive, and far removed from the current German 
imitations of Jean Hardouin; but one doubts 
whether it can be possibly definitive. Perhaps 
Mr. Monro’s caution is here the better part of 
valour. 

But, differently as Mr. Monro and Mr. Leaf 
treat the Homeric question, the notes of 
both illustrate excellently the present con- 
dition of the controversy. It is clear that, 
at least in the present day, Grote is triumph- 
ing over Lachmann. Most competent judges 
seem now to agree that the J/iad began as an 
original unity, and owes its present shape to 
accretions. How long this agreement will 
last cannot yet be even guessed, but the 
“ working hypothesis”? of the present day is 
certainly that suggested by Grote. Thus Mr. 
Monro and Mr. Leaf differ only—though it is 
a large ‘‘ only ”—in the assignment of details 
to the original Mjvs or to the additions. The 
future historian of the controversy will be able 
here to stop at liberty and observe that, for 
the first time since the days of Wolf, the 
enquiry was conducted on the basis of a 
generally accepted hypothesis. 

F, Haverrie.p. 








THE SCIENTIFIC REMAINS OF ARSENE 
DARMESTETER. 


In accordance with a good custom—more 
honoured, naturally, in Frauce than in this 
country—it is proposed to collect in a memorial 
volume the scattered scientific papers of the 
late Arstne Darmesteter, professor of mediaeval 
language and literature at the Sorbonne, whose 
untimely death was recorded in the ACALEMY 
of December 8, 1888. 

Other works of his, we are glad to hear, will 
be brought out posthumously. These include 
a course of lectures at the Sorbonne on the 
History of the Freuch Language, in which he 
expounded the general progress of knowledge 
and summarised his own special contributions 
to it. This will be edited by bis brother, M. 
James Darmesteter. The great French Dic- 
tionary, also, on which he had laboured for full 
Seventeen years, in conjunction with M. 
Adolphe Hatzfeld, was left practically ready 
for the press. Another work—for which he 
alone possessed the requisite combination of 
gifts—the restoration of the French language 
of the eleventh century from the glosses 
Preserved in the contemporary Talmudists, | 





cannot now be completed; but some of the 
materials he had collected will be published. 

The collection of ‘‘ Reliques Scientifiques,” 
now being brought together by his brother, 
will consist of three parts, representing the 
many-sided nature of the man. (1) Etudes 
Juives, including the earliest work of the 
author, a general conspectus of all Talmudic 
literature ; (2) Etudes Judéo-frarcaises, among 
which we may specially mention (apart from 
the better known works) the reports of mis- 
sions to England and Italy, and the description 
of a Hebrew-English alphabet of the four- 
teenth century; (3) Etudes Frangaises, sub- 
divided into the literature and theory and the 
history of the language. In this last section 
will be reprinted his treatise on the protonic 
vowel in French, by which his name is perhaps 
best known to philologists, as having given 
rise to Darmesteter’s Law. 

The whole will form two volumes, of about 
700 pages altogether, preceded by a portrait, a 
memoir, and a bibliography. It will be pub- 
lished, in a limited edition, by M. Charles 
Delagrave, Paris, at the subscription price of 
thirty francs. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE famous turquoise-blue enamel of the old 
Egyptians, with which their amulets and 
sepulchral figures were often coated, has been 
the subject in recent years of several com- 
munications to the Mineralogical Society of 
France. It is found to be a double silicate of 
copper and calcium, without any trace of 
alkali. This definite compound, known as 
‘* Vestorien,”’ occurs in lamellar crystals, which 
present interesting optical characters lately 
studied by M. Fouqué. The most notable 
property is their intense pleochroism ; in one 
direction they present in transmitted light a 
deep blue colour, while in another they appear 
to be of pale rose tint. Specimens were 
recently exhibited at the Royal Society Soirée 
by Prof. Judd. 


WE have received Part IV. of Scientzfic 
Memoirs by Medical Officers of the Army of India 
(Calcutta), which contains two papers of general 
interest. In one of these, Surgeon-Major D. D. 
Cuvningham discusses the famous ‘‘ comma- 
bacilli”? of Koch, arguing that, even though 
they be the proximate cause of choleraic 
symptoms, the epidemic diffusion of the disease 
is determined rather by the local conditions of 
soil and water. In the other paper, entitled 
‘* Are Venomous Snakes Auto-toxic ?” Surgeon 
L. A. Waddell records the results of a series of 
experiments carefully conducted by himself. 
The conclusions at which he arrives are: (1) 
that venomous snakes are insusceptible to the 
venom of their own species, though not always 
to the venom of other species; and (2) that 
innocent snakes, in common with most other 
cold-blooded animals, enjoy no such immunity. 


The Laws of Motion: an Elementary Treatise 
on Dynamics, By W. H. Laverty. (Rivingtons.) 
Another elementary text-book on dynamical 
principia to be added to the already glutted 
market! It is neither better nor worse than 
most of its companions. The writer complains 
of the obscurity in the ordinary definitions of 
‘*mass,”’ ‘‘ force,” &c,, and in the Newtonian 
statement of the laws of motion. We see no 
reason for recommending his new definitions 
and statements tothe student. The old ones are 
obscure enough, but we prefer them to the 
present variations. The author must be very 
hopeful if he thinks the scientific world is 
likely to adopt his terminology, of which we 
give the following specimens: the British unit 
of velocity is a Fas, its unit of acceleration a 
Sfas, its unit of momentum a Fasp, its unit of 
kinetic energy a Faspen, its unit of mass accele- 


ration a Sfasp, its unit of impulse a Bim. In 
C.G.8. we have the equally graceful expres- 
sions: Oas, Scas, Casgram, Scasgram, Casgramen, 
and the Cim. The writer, at least, does his 
best to gain the immortality of a paragraph in 
Dr. Murray’s dictionary, if he fails to leave 
his mark on the history of science. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. GEORGE BErTIN will deliver a course of 
four lectures on ‘ Babylonian Astronomy” in 
the British Museum during June, beginning on 
Friday, June 7, at 3.30 p.m. From his study 
of the original tablets in the museum, Mr. 
Bertin claims to be able to reconstruct the 
astronomy of the Babylonians, to identity most 
of the names of stars, and to throw new light 
upon the early divisions of time into years, 
months, and weeks. 


THE progress of Semitic studies in America— 
to which allusion was made in the ACADEMY a 
few weeks ago—is well shown in a pamphlet, 
reprinted from Hebraica, which contains a series 
of addresses made at a reception tendered by 
the provost of the University of Pennsylvania 
to the members of the American Oriental Society, 
on the occasion of their meeting at Philadelphia 
last October. Dr. Morris Jastrow, jun., him- 
self lecturer on Semitic languages at Phila- 
delphia, dates the new era from the foundation 
of a Semitic chair at Johns Hopkins, of which 
Prof. Murray was the first occupant, and which 
is now filled by Prof. Paul Haupt, with Dr. 
Cyrus Adler as assistant. Harvard, Yale, 
Peunsyvania, and Columbia followed the ex- 
ample of Johus Hopkins; and now each of 
these has more than one teacher of Semitic 
languages, while mention is also made of pro- 
fessorships at Montreal and Toronto. Among 
the other speakers were Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, of New York, who combines an interest 
in Assyriology with the editorship of the /nde- 
pendent; Prof. William R. Harper, of Yale, who 
describes the undergraduates as eagerly study- 
ing Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian, Syriac, and even 
Ethiopic; Dr. Francis Brown, who deals with 
the theological seminary; and (more briefly) 
Profs. Toy, Haupt, Green, and Lyon. 


WE have received the fourth Heft of the 
Orientalische Bibliographie (London: Williams & 
Norgate), which concludes the second year of 
this invaluable periodical. Henceforth, there 
will be eight parts in the year, issued at intervals 
of six weeks, We notice, by the way, an 
American on the editorial staff—Prof. Gottheil, 
of Columbia College, New York—but no Eng- 
lishman, though we have no reason to complain 
that oriental work done in this country is 
neglected. The index of author’s names at the 
end is particularly useful. 


REcENT numbers of the Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift contain several articles of interest 
to English scholars. Ludwich reviews Maass’s 
Scholia Townleyana at length. Stahl notices 
Morris and Smith’s editions of 17'hucydides, 
which he considers to be practically only a 
trauslation of Classen. Schwenke communi- 
cates some new readings of a Cicero MS., from 
which it appears that Dr. Reid’s view of the 
Merton codex (Journal of Philology, xvii. 294) 
is incorrect. ‘he last numbers contain a 
report of a paper by Mommsen on Horace, 
Carm., iii. 1-6, which deserves the close atten- 
tion of all students of Horace. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CamprivcE Puiroroaicat Socrety.—( Thursday, 
May 2.) 
Dr. Fennziu in the chair.—Mr. Bayfield read a 
paper on ‘‘ Conditional and Indefinite Sentences 
in Greek.”? The positions taken up were briefly as 
follows: (1) It is not true that in such a sentence 
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as el rotro énole:, Hdiker &v (whether referring to 
present or past time) non-fulfilment of the condi- 
tion is necessarily implied: cp. Eur. Ion 354 co} 
ravroy hBns, eiep Hv, elx’ ky wértpov. Bo far from 
believing the child to be dead, Kreousa has come 
to Delphi expressly to learn whether it is dead or 
not. Whenever it is evident that the condition is 
not fulfilled, this is so in consequence of know- 
ledge possessed independently by the hearer or 
reader. (2) The so-called ‘ general” conditional 
sentences (édv mote AoWopnbasr, del yeAGuev) are 
rather indefinite temporal sentences, and thould be 
classed as such (édv more =Srav) The present 
accepted classification confuses beginners, and itis 
for beginners alone that any classification is needed. 
(3) The title ‘‘indefinite’’ should be limited to 
rentences whose time is indefinite. Thus dra mort 
fryetra, ‘* whithersoever he is now leading,” is an 
ordinary relative sentence; Sra mor’ by iyyijru, 
‘‘whithersocever he may at avy time lead” (or 
‘* shall lead’) would be an ‘‘ indefinite ” sextence. 
If both are called “indefinite” a most important 
distinction is obliterated. In classical Greek ds &y 
never refers to definite time; eg., ds &v 457 could 
not mean ‘‘ whoever is singing now.” The differ- 
ence between és and $s & is not that between who 
and whoever, but that between who and who ever, 
i.e., at any time—a fact which is either denied or 
lost sight of in the best school grammars and 
Greek prose manuals, (4) In such a sentence as: 


éxOpds yap uot Keivos duds *AlSao0 miAnow 
ylyverat, ds mevin elkwy dmarhrw Baer 


(Od. 14. 156), 


the clause $s . . . Bd(e: is purely descriptive; the 
time-notion is Jost and xeivos ds Ade: is felt to be 
equivalent to 6 Bd{w. Op. ‘‘ who steals my puree, 
steals trash.’ Prof. Goodwin's classification of 
these sentences as ‘‘indefinite’’ is afruitful source 
of confusion to Jearners.—Dr. Postgate read a 
short paper on ‘‘Tae Latin Future Infivitive in 
-rum.” After referring to his paper read before 
the Philological Society, London, in April, 1887 
(published in abstract in its Procezdings, p. xvii.), 
in which he showed that the declinable forms 
-urum, -uram, -urum, &c., were descended from the 
indeclinable fut. inf. vouched for in early Latin, 
eg., by Gellius Niet. i. 7, and pointing out the 
objections which there were to considering it the 
neuter of the participle in -urus, he proposed to 
explain it as a compound of the dat. of the verbal 
stem -tu and an infioitive from «/es ‘‘ be’? *er-um, 
parallel to the Ozcan ezom and Umbr. ercem, the 
rhotacism of which seems to be rightly explained 
by Mr. Conway (Verner’s Law in Italy, p. 33), as 
due to their being enclitic forms. Thus wenturum 
= uenti (e)rum “ to be for coming.’’ 
EpinsurcH Matuematicat Sociery.—( Friday, 
May 10 ) 

Grorce A. Ginson, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
Dr. J. 8. Mackay contributed several solutions of 
two geometrical problems ; and the Rev. Norman 
Fraser gave the fourth and concluding part of a 
paper on Kitter’s synthetic geometry of algebraic 
curves. 


OamprinGe ANTIQUARIAN Society.—(MMonday, 
May 13.) 
Pror. A. Macauisrer, president, in the chair.— 
Prof. J. H. Middleton read the following notes on 
‘‘The Choir-stalls from Brampton Church, near 
Huntingdon.’’ The three oaken stalls from Bramp- 
ton church, which the Baron von Hiigel has kindly 
lent to the Archaeological Museum, are a melan- 
choly example of the reckless removal of church 
fittings, which has so often taken place under the 
much-abused name of ‘ restoration.” They are 
of exceptional interest as being of unusually early 
date—namely, about the year 1350. Screens and 
stalls of the fifteenth century are common enough; 
but it is rare to find examples of wood-work of an 
earlier date. The arms of the stalls are richly 
moulded, with a characteristic fourteenth-century 
moulding, with a deeply cut hollow, designed in 
a way more suited to stone thaa to oak, as was 
usually the case before the fifteenth century. The 
misericords, or hinged seats, are decorated with 
very interesting carved subjects, three on each. 
Stall No. 1, beginning on the left, has a heater- 
shaped shield, once painted with a coat of arms, 
and supported by well-executed figures of a knight 





and a lady. The knight holds a lance, and wears 
armour of the time of Edward III., having a 
gorget of mail under his bassinet. The lady wears 
a hood aud wimple. In the scrojls at the side 
are—(a) A scribe seated, writing on a long roll, 
with his inkstand and pen-case on a table before 
him. (3) Alion. Stall No. 2 has, in the centre, 
a man mowing hay and a woman raking it up 
At the sides (a) a carpenter wearing a belt, to 
which a wallet and a knife are hung: he is at 
work carving the little arches of a wooden screen. 
This subject is like one of those carved on a capital 
of the Doge’s palace in Venice. (+) A weaver, 
with a large pair of shears, is cutting the pile 
smooth on a piece of stuff—velvet or pile carpet: 
the stuff is pinned down at each side on to a table. 
Stall No. 3. This is the end sta}l of a row, and so 
the moulding is only half worked. In the centre 
aman is reaping corn, and a woman brings him 
a fresh sickle. Bebind a huntsmanlike figure is 
blowivg a horn. At the sides (a) a woman is 
gleaning. (4) The harvest is represented by a pile 
of sheaves. In many cases stalls and other fittings 
were the joint gift of the various trade-guilds of 
a parish, and such was probably the case at 
Brampton. Hence the representations of various 
occupations. In agricultural districts the plough- 
guild was usually a large and important one, 
having often a special chantry altar, before which 
a lamp called the ‘‘plough-light’’ was kept 
always burning. The figure of the knight suggests 
that the lord of the manor was a joint donor 
together with the guilds. On each of the curved 
arms of the stalls is a head, two mate heads, and 
one female, with hood and i 9 like the lady by 
the shield. The carving is well designed, and all 
the details are very minutely finished, in a way 
which shows that the carver had taken a very 
keen pleasure and interest in his work.—Mr. 

R. James made a communication upon 
‘*Fine Art, as applied to the Illustration of the 
Bible in the Ninth and Four Following Centuries.”’ 
He began by indicating the ecope of his paper, 
which was only an attempt to deal with one or two 
sections of a very large subject. The Jateness of 
the hour, however, compelled him to retrench even 
this limited field; and he was only able to deal 
with four varieties of Bible pictures—namely, 
those fouvd (1) in complete Bibles, (2) in copies 
of the Apocalypse, (3) in a poem of Prudentius 
called the ‘‘ Battle of the Soul,’’ (4)in the Biblia 
Pauperum. The kindness of the Rev. S. S. Lewis 
had enabled him to illustrate the paper with 
chromolithographic reproductions taken from 
MSS. in Corpus Christi College library. The com- 
plete Bible was represented by two types: one of the 
twelfth century contained in two magnificent 
copies at Corpus, whose pictures were more 
decorative than illustrative; and the reader pointed 
out that they stood midway between the great 
Bibles of the ninth century with their full-page 
pictures, and those of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth with their historiated initials. The second 
type of Bible was represented by a good specimen 
at Corpus of the thirteenth century, containing a 
series of these figured initials, one to each book. 
Of illustrated Apocalypses, one at Corpus and one 
at Trinity College (the last probably the finest in 
England) were selected for special description. 
That at Corpus furnishes incidental evidence of 
the number of precisely similar copies of the 
Apocalypse that were turned out during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, especially in 
the north of France. It is aleo interesting as 
containing, besides the Apocalypse of St. John, 
the apocryphal vision of St. Paul, illustrated. This 
work goes back to the fourth century, and formed 
the prototype of most mediaeval visions of the 
future state. It also, in all probability, influenced 
Dante’s conception of the Inferno. The reader 
then traced shortly the custom of illustrating the 
Apocalypse, from early mosaics and frescoes and 
from a number of Spanish copies of eleventh- and 
twelfth-century date, to the numerous specimens 
executed in the north of France in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and finally to the time 
of Albert Diirer. The next section was devoted to 
a description of the Corpus copy of the poem of 
Prudentius called the ‘* Psychomachia.” This is a 
MS. of the eleventh century, adorned with cighty- 
nine drawings by a Saxon artist—possibly at 
Winchester. Three other copies of similar date 
and style exist in the British Museum, and it was 








pointed out that all of them probably go back toa 
Roman original brought over by some early mis- 
sionary. Reproductions of four drawings were 
shown. (1) Th» sacrificeofI-aac. (2) Lotcarried 
away captive. (3) Abrahamand Melchi-edek. (4) 
Abraham and the three Angels. Examples of 
works of art derived from this poem were men- 
tioned as existing at Laon, Paris, Salisbury, 
Chartres, Amiens, and Strasburg; and it was 
noted as likely that Bunyan was indirectly in- 
fluenced bythe book. Lastly, the reader described 
two works in the Oorpus library, the one a 
collection of types, called ‘‘ Pictor in Carmine” 
made in the thirteenth century, with the idea of 
substituting Bible pictures for the grotesque and 
secular subjects in vogue at the time. Another, a 
copy of the Biblia Pauperun made late in the 
fourteenth century by a Flemish hand, and closely 
connected with one in the British Museum (King’s 
College MSS., No. 5). 





FINE ART. 


The Rude Stone Monuments of Ireland: Co. 
Sligo and the Island of Achill. By W. G. 
Wood-Martin. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Cot. Woop-Martin’s former work on The 

Lake Dwellings of Ireland was a careful and 

valuable compilation of the extant information 

on its subject. His present volume is to a 

greater extent occupied with the results of his 

own investigations; and though, on account 
of the nature of the s:bject, it cannot be so 
generally attractive as its predecessor, it is an 
important addition to our knowledge of Irish 
antiquities. The book contains descriptions, 
mostly accompanied by ground-plans or 
sketches, of more than a hundred monuments 
in Sligo and the Island of Achill, chiefly con- 
sisting of cromlechs, :tone-circles and tumuli. 

The most remarkable of these monuments is 

that at Deerpark, near Manorhamilton, which 

consists of au oval or oblong enclosure of rough 
stones, 50 ft. in length and 28 ft. wide, at one 
end of which is an ‘‘aisle” (as Col. Wood- 

Martin calls it) 27 ft. in length, and at the 

other end two parallel “aisles” of the same 

length. The interest of this monument is in 
part due to the resemblance which, though on 

a far smaller scale, it presents to Stonehenge. 

The late James Fergusson was decidedly of 

opinion that its purpose could not have been 

sepulchral, and remarked that its plan sug- 
gested the notion of its being a temple. It 
has, however, been discovered that the terminal 
aisles” were formerly covered with roofing 
slabs, and they have been found to contain 
deposits of human and animal bones, and some 
slight traces of osseous remains were observed 
also in the central enclosure; so that the 
question as to the main purpose, at least, of the 
structure may be considered as solved. The 
objects found in the Sligo monuments are not, 
in general, of great interest. They consist 
chiefly of flint and bone implements of a rude 
type, and of earthen vessels, some of 
which are tastefully ornamented. A very few 
bronze articles are said to have been dis- 
covered, but either the objects have been lost, 
or there is some uncertainty about the place 
where they were found. The solitary gold 
ornament mentioned by Col. Wood-Martin—a 

‘‘ gorget”’ of semicircular shape, described as 

being of the breadth of a man’s two hands— 

was sold to a jeweller in Boyle, and was 
afterwards sent to Dublin, but of its sub- 
sequent history nothing is known. 

A considerable number of the most remark- 
able of the Sligo monuments are clustered 
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together on the plain of Moytura, the reputed 
scene of the legendary battle between the 
Tuatha Dé Danann and the Fomorians. Col. 
Wood-Martin seems to think that the wild 
legends of Lug and Balor can be reduced to 
history by the simple process of omitting all 
that is essentially incredible ; and he believes 
that the story of the battle may be regarded 
as in its main outlines trustworthy. I doubt 
whether any person accustomed to deal with 
historical evidence would now agree in this 
opinion. The legends as told in the Fuur 
Masters may possibly embody a much larger 
element of historical tradition than Prof. 
Rhys, for instance, would admit; but the 
groundwork can no more be historical than 
can that of the narrative of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and the geography has every appear- 
ance of being mere invention. The story-teller 
who wished to localise a famous legendary 
battle would naturally select a prehistoric 
cemetery as the battle-field. When, therefore, 
we read that Nuada defeated Eochy (anno 
mundi 3303) at Moytura in Mayo, and that 
twenty-seven years later the army of Nuada 
defeated that of Balor at the other Moytura 
in Sligo, this is simply what we should have 
expected. There is no need to adopt, as Col. 
Wood-Martin does, the rationalising supposi- 
tion either that the two battles were fought 
at the same place, or that they are discrepant 
traditions of one and the same contest. The 
true solution of the difficulty is that at each 
of the Moyturas there was, as the name 
implied, a great collection of sepulchral 
monuments, and that the story-tellers thought 
that these monuments must commemorate 
some famous battle. If what Col. Wood- 
Martin has written on this subject savours of 
the historical speculations of a bygone age, it 
must in fairness be said that there is very 
little matter of this kind in the book, which, 
in the main, displays good sense and scientific 
spirit, as well as great industry. 
H. Braptey. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
II. 

Iv his large and important canvas, ‘‘ The Chapel 
of the Charter House” (558), Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer has evidently sought to repeat the 
memorable success achieved by him some 
twelve years since with his ‘‘Chelsea Pen- 
sioners.” The present work is very happily 
grouped and painted with unusual care, 
though even here the modelling in the 
numerous portraits—ostensibly those of the 
Charterhouse pensioners—is painstaking rather 
than really firm or expressive of the structure 
beneath. The ensemble has not, however, the 
dramatic life and unity which were charac- 
teristic of the former performance; and it 
would, indeed, be unreasonable to expect that it 
Should possess these qualities in the same 
degree, seeing that the subject is one which must 
inevitably arouse less strongly the imagina- 
tion and the sympathies, not only of the 
beholder, but of the artist himself. The 
scheme of colour of the picture is sober, 
business-like, and not inappropriate to the 
subject ; but it is also hot, and unduly wanting 
im variety and charm. Nothing in the exhibi- 
tion can be compared for the particular quality 
of style to M. Emile Wauters’s sober-toned 
and unobtrusive ‘‘ The Seamew’s Nest ”’ (1128), 
for the supplementary title to which—“ An 
Idyll of Moroceo”—most ineptly and inap- 
propriately tacked on for the enlivenment of 

€ catalogue, we cannot hold the eminent 





master himself responsible. The motive is of 
the simplest. A poorly-clad Arab girl, over 
whose back is slung a heavy and by no 
means idyllic child, is stretching her arm 
warily over a wide stone parapet overhanging 
the sea, in the very act of seizing the invisi- 
ble nest ; while all around in the dull moisture- 
laden air circle the disturbed seamews. This 
is a piece of justly-observed realism, which, 
by the reason of the happy power of selection 
shown in seizing upon the essentials both of 
form and of movement, is already half-way on 
the road to that true ideal which is but the 
concentration of reality. An undue dirtiness 
and want of vibration in the low-toned colour 

ualities not uncharacteristic of the master— 
alone detract from the enjoyment of a consum- 
mate piece of art. 

Mr. Frank Bramley had a difficult task to 
perform this year. He had to show that he 
could again bring to bear the full resources of 
modern technique in giving true and tender 
expression to a subject genuinely national in 
its pathos. His contribution to the Academy 
is “ Saved’? (698), showing in the painter’s 
favourite light of early dawn a woman just 
rescued from the terrors of the sea, and in 
front of a newly-kindled fire—the somewhat 
opaque yellow rays of which are in strange 
contrast with the light of apn | day— 
slowly reviving under the tender care lavished 
upon her by the inmates of a fisherman’s 
cottage. Mr. Bramley reveals in the design 
and execution of this picture an enhanced 
boldness and mastery, some heads of young 
girls among the bystanders especially being 
drawn and lighted with admirable skill. But, 
on the other hand, he is much less convincing 
than before, He reveals too strongly the desire 
to dish up again in a new combination the 
elements of a popular success, The career of 
the admirable Josef Israels—who has lost his 
power over the emotions, though he still com- 
mands our admiration as a master of his craft 
—should be an example to one of the ablest of 
the younger generation of English artists. A 
French painter to all intents and purposes—and 
avery able one too—is Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
who has never yet produced anything so 
complete in its way as his ‘‘ The Health of the 
Bride” (655). Though the types of this 
humble company of shore and seafolk, assembled 
to do honour to a homely bride and bridegroom, 
are English, there is about the conception of 
the whole—the sombre grey tonality, and 
the almost grimly-sad seriousness of the scene— 
something which unmistakeably betrays, not 
only exclusively French teaching, but a French 
standpoint and mode of interpretation. A 
truly English touch of subtle pathos is supplied, 
however, by the figure of a young sailor, who, 
with a glance fraught with meaning, leans 
across the table, under the not altogether 
friendly glance of the bridegroom, to drink the 
health of the shrinking and downcast bride. 
Perhaps less complete than the two last-men- 
tioned works, but far more convincing as a true 
piece of English realism, most sympathetically 
observed, is Mr. W. H. Y. Titcomb’s 
‘* Primitive Methodists; St. Ives” (1197). It 
represents with perfect simplicity, and with an 
agreeable absence of consciousness which 
enhances its unforced pathos, a few scattered 
fishermen and seafaring folk at prayer ina bare 
Methodist chapel, penetrated everywhere with 
a hard, cold light. Much of the picture is 
excellently painted in the French lwminariste, 
blue-grey manner; and it strikes us that the 
figure of the young preacher standing erect in 
the lofty pulpit has less value and atmospheric 
envelopment than it should possess in relation 
to the rest of the composition. ‘‘ Minutes are 
like Hours ” (670), by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, is 
a work akin to all these in the sobriety of its 
scheme of colour and the modern freedom (here 
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amounting to looseness) with which it is 
executed; but it is distinguishable among its 
fellows for the delicacy of the warm, grey tones, 
and less agreeably for the insufficient sense of 
form shown in the rendering of wind-tossed 
wave and cloud. Evidence of rare keenness 
and sympathy of observation is furnished by 
Mr. T. B, Garvie’s ‘‘ Quiet Consolation” (949) 
—a little study of a resolute, middle-aged 
country-woman, smoking her well-earned pipe, 
as she sits by the side of her kitchen fire. Her 
reverie, though she enjoys momentary ease, is 
not a pleasant one, and the world’s buffets 
have evidently left their ineffaceable mark. 

Mr. Briton Riviere has rarely of late years 
shown the possession of the true imaginative 
quality as he does in ‘‘ Pale Oynthia”’ (363)—a 
wide landscape of nobly-outlined hill and pine- 
forest, canopied by cloud piled on cloud, over 
which rises the shadowy moon; in the fore- 
ground a Greek shepherd tending his flock—in 
whom we may surmise Endymion—turns in 
dreamy reverie towards the pale orb, in the con- 
templation of which he stands spellbound. It 
cannot be said that any portion of the picture 
is painted with the decision or ease of a master, 
and in the rendering of the finely composed 
mass of cloud too great an opacity is apparent ; 
yet qualities proper both to the painter and the 
poet have entered into the production of a 
work of rare and serene charm, It would not 
be easy to find serious fault with Mr. Luke 
Fildes’s carefully studied ‘‘An Al-fresco 
Toilette” (307)—one of the painter’s well- 
known Venetian street-scenes. It is executed 
with fastidious delicacy, and with a scheme of 
colour which, with all its brightness, is care- 
fully thought out and balanced. Yet there is 
a deadness about the whole, a want of the 
reality of life, which renders the work depress- 
ing in general effect. It is, as it were, rather a 
composition carefully wrought out and pieced 
together, than a real page of life seen and 
rendered with the vision of the painter. Mr. 
Fildes is, to our mind, never at his best save 
when his own mother-earth invigorates and 
his own people inspire him. We may as well 
mention here his large  portrait-group, 
‘‘ Sisters ” (372)—presenting two young ladies 
in white evening dresses, relieved by a back- 
ground of tempered red, which is also the 
dominant tone of the accessories. This, as a 
modish portrait, has much merit, the drawing 
of the faces being admirable, and much delicate 
and unobtrusive skill being lavished on the 
rendering of the stuffs and ornaments. The 
flesh-painting is, however, timid, and wanting 
in brilliancy, while the general tonality lacks 
force and accent. More was expected, and 
more may still be required, of the painter of 
the admirable ‘‘ Mrs. Luke Fildes.” 

The “‘Carpenter’s Son” (740) of Mr. Edward 
Simmons is, if not exactly a new departure, 
yet an audacious revival in English art. Few 
can have forgotten the famous ‘‘ Carpenter’s 
Shop,” which was the most striking work of 
Sir J. E. Millais’s youth. The present per- 
formance is akin to it in subject, but is rather 
inspired by the remarkable, if paradoxical, 
illustrations of Gospel history with which Herr 
Fritz von Uhde has of late years aroused the 
attention of Germany and France. There is 
much to commend in the execution of Mr, 
Simmons’s picture—the lighting of the central 
figure and the suggestion of atmosphere in an 
enclosed space being especially good; and we 
should not be disposed to misinterpret the 
attempt, were it a thoroughly genuine one, to 
put new life into the sacred scenes which have, 
from too frequent repetition, according to cer- 
tain traditions, lost in painting the greater part 
of their significance. That the carpenter’s shop 
here delineated is a mean and common hovel of 
to-day is nothing; that the types chosen for 
the sacred personages are modern and local 
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ones, which preserve unmitigated their realism 
and their individuality, may be defended, if a 
more poignant pathos be thus attainable. But 
if the aim of the painter in such an attack upon 
tradition be as much to surprise and to shock 
as to convince, then he stands self-condemned. 
We do not say that this intent is to a marked 
degree present in Mr. Simmous’s work; but his 
earnestness is insufficient. and of a quality too 
commonplace, to overshadow the studied and 
imitative eccentricities of his mode of concep- 
tion. The head of the infant Saviour is not 
wanting in feeling of a kind; but inexcusable 
and trivial, and quite without dramatic 
significance, are the figures which we suppose 
are meant to represent the Virgin and St. 
Joseph. By this failure to grasp the essential 
elements of his great subject, Mr. Simmons 
shows that to him may not be permitted the 
mode of treatment which we excuse and admire 
in a Millais or an Uhde, through the medium 
of which Rembrandt moves the beholder as no 
other painter of sacred subjects ever has done. 

It is never fair to judge Mr. J. 8. Sargent’s 
works from the very first impression which they 
produce. Their strength of tone and power of 
self-assertion in the midst of other canvases is 
such that they often unconsciously arouse, in 
the first place, a spirit of combativeness and 
contradiction which stands in the way of a due 
appreciation of the artist’s remarkable power. 
Whether we like them or not, Mr. Sargent’s 
portraits have a way of their own of making all 
but the finest among their neighbours look 
wooden and inanimate, wanting in movement 
and life. We may pass over, as unworthy of 
the painter’s powers, his portrait of Mr. Henry 
Irving (638), in which he has conspicuously 
failed to suggest the individuality of the famous 
comedian; and, in particular, he has missed that 
peculiar expression of inuer life and contem- 
plation which distinguishes his face in repose. 
The ‘‘George Henschel, Esq.” (104) is a 
brilliant and living sketch, showing most 
subtly just that eagerness of thought and that 
strong vitality of temperament which are most 
characteristic of the model, and which are 
among the qualities most difficult to perpetuate 
with the brush. The strongly lighted and 
over-chalky flesh tints are uot altogether 
satisfactory. This same defect—one which time 
will, no doubt, in some measure remedy—is 
noticeable in the otherwise charming portrait 
of “Mrs. George Gribble” (564)—a graceful 
blonde, frankly and vivaciously posing in an 
evening dress of dark blue striped velvet, 
relieved against a ground of pale, cloudy 
turquoise and yellow. The scheme of colour is 
prettily imagined and in perfect agreement 
with the fresh beauty and the ingenuous type 
of the sitter; but it is quite possible to imagine 
its being realised with greater purity and 
brilliancy. Nothing could well be finer than 
the drawing and modelling of the head, with 
its wealth of fair hair, or of the neck and the 
quaintly crossed arms. Among the numerous 
portraits by which this year Mr. Pettie 
is chiefly represented—most of them showing, 
as heretofore, the peculiar arrangement of 
tawny black set off by amber, and itself setting 
off the hot flesh tints which distinguish the 
Scotch school—his best performance is the pre- 
sentation portrait of the ‘‘ Rev. James Oswald 
Dykes” (783), which, pur exception, is painted 
in cool and grateful grey tones, with vibrating 
grey background and a silvery sheen in the 
lights of the black robes. ‘The obligatory 
touch of violet-—most dangerous of tints to the 
unwary—is very successfully introduced, and 
happily sets off the combination. The head, 
though conceived with masculine vigour and 
painted with considerable charm, has not, as it 
appears to us, its full relative strength in the 
midst of all this bravura. 

CLAUDE PUILLIPs, 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 
II. 


ArrTER Mr. Reid’s landscape, the picture which 
calls most strongly for attention to itself is Mr. 
Pettie’s portrait of ‘‘H. Rider Haggard, Esq. ” 
(3), @ likeness—a striking likeness, but much 
exaggerated in the expression of the eyes, 
which is meant possibly for the inspiration of 
genius, but looks more like the scare of terror. 
The tone of this painter’s portraits this year is 
unpleasantly yellow, seeking apparently to 
auticipate the mellowing influence of time, but 
not producing anything like so agreeable an 
effect. His ‘‘ Study of a Head” (23) is no doubt 
very cleverly done; but it suggests—is intended 
perhaps to suggest—a comparison with Rubens’ 
well-known ** Chapeau de Paille,” which it will 
not bear even for a moment. Nor is his portrait 
of Mrs. Coatts a very attractive performance. 
Mr. G. Christian Symons’s portrait of ‘* Mrs, 
G. Gilbert Scott ” (73) is much more successful. 
Her pose is naive and lifelike as she stands 
ready dressed for a walk. There is something 
quite uncommon also in Mr, Arthur Hacker’s 
portrait of ‘‘ Mrs, R. KH. Hoare’”’ (9), the lines 
of which are, however, unpleasantly angular, 
the way in which the right wrist is bent being 
especially awkward, Tho artist has attained 
singularity rather than the distinction at which 
he aimed. Mr. J.J. Shannon shows no sign of 
erring in the same direction. Ou the contrary, 
his sense of the beauty of flowing lines might 
lead him to the opposite extrewe. At present 
he would seem likely soon to have the monopoly 
of painting beauties of the tall and slender 
type; and he will, we hope, do much to briug 
back into fashion the slender elegance which en- 
chanted Gainsborough, and which has been too 
long banished from art in favour of a squarer 
type. It would, however, be more satisfactory 
it he would give us a richer aud more 
generous scheme of colour than those fawns 
and greys which he treats with such dexterity, 
and would paint his flesh with more care and 
solidity. Sketching however clever, ‘‘ indica- 
tions” however dexterous, will not give us all 
that Reynolds and Gainsborough and Velasquez 
gave, slight and unlaboured as much of their 
work may be, or seem tobe. But Mr. Shannon’s 
pencil is very skilful and very gracious, and he 
realises the charm and style of his fair sitters, 
and gives them more life and spirit than almost 
any living English portrait painter. ‘‘ Miss 
Jean Graham,” in her high-backed chair 
and silver-grey dress, seen sitting beside a 
bush of flesh-coloured azaleas, and against 
a tapestry background; ‘‘ ‘The Marchioness of 
Granby,” with her graceful figure iu profile, 
her hands at her waist, and her head turned 
towards you as though she were looking at the 
set of her dress in a glass; ‘‘ Mrs. Towers,’’ in 
dress and shoes of blue grey, a little more as 
if sitting for her portrait, but still easy and 
graceful—form together the most striking 
contribution to the Grosvenor which has been 
made by any artist this year. Sir John Millais’s 
portrait of ‘‘Mr. Wertheimer” (215), and pic- 
ture of a girl, ‘Shelling Peas” (58), deserve 
notice mainly on accouut of the fume of the 
artist, and Mr. R. Barrett Browning’s portrait 
of his father on acoount of the fame of the 
sitter. Of the other portraits, perhaps the most 
noteworthy is that of *‘ Frederick Villiers, Esq.,” 
by Mr. Logsdail (171). It is very vigorous 
not to say truculent in character, and strongly 
painted, but singularly “dirty” in colour. 
Mr. W. H. Margetson’s refined and powerful 
‘* Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth”’ (31) is 
notable rather as a study of expression than a 
portrait. To a somewhat different class of 
dramatic portraiture belongs Mr. G. P. Jacomb 
Hood’s ‘‘ Pauline in ‘The Lady of Lyons’” 
(149); a charmingly fresh and supple figure 
breathing health and love, which deservedly 


occupies the centre of the north wall of the 
east gallery. Next to it isa slightly executed 
half-length of a pretty little girl, called ‘‘ The 
Young Juliet” (148), by Mr. Sant, who by 
this and other recent works seems to be regain- 
ing the path of his early success. Charming 
also in its way, and with that sense of natural 
grace which the artist so often shows, is Mr. 
Boughton’s figure of a country girl with a 
sheaf of corn—‘‘ Under the Harvest Moon” 
(71)—though the flesh, as is also the custom 
with him, is of a pink too uniform and too 
opaque. 

It we were to judge by this exhibition alone, 
portrait and Jandscape would seem to be 
swiftly monopolising the whole field of art. 
Of genre there is little, of imaginative figure- 
painting stillless. Of the latter, indeed, there 
is little or nothing except Mr. Briton Riviere’s 
small but freshly conceived and carefully 
wrought picture of ‘‘ Prometheus” bound to 
the rock. ‘‘Hung to a Cliff” would be, 
perhaps, a better description of the position of 
the figure as imagined by Mr. Riviere. The 
scene is laid at night, and on the top of a sheer 
rocky cliff, with the sea seen glittering below. 
Prometheus hangs by his extended arms as if 
crucified. His face is turned to the sky, and 
the eagle waits beside him. The composition 
is original and compact, and produces a 
profound impression, uot without grandeur ; 
but it is too realistic, and the artist has 
unnecessarily aggravated physical sufferings, 
which even when least dwelt upon are difficult 
enough to reconcile with prolonged existence, 
On the other hand, the Hon. John Collier's 
‘‘ Hetty Sorrel’ (212) scarcely suggests tragedy 
atall. Her expression would ba consistent with 
a more trivial motive—the loss of a purse, or 
even of a train. Mr. F. Markham Skipworth 
as usual prefers comedy, and sends a very 
clever seated figure of # young lady who has 
chosen to adorn herself in a piebald costume 
of black and white. The name ‘ Magpie” 
(200) is characteristic not only of her dress, 
but of her expression, which is decidedly 
mischievous, with a touch of Mephistopheles. 
The picture would be more delighful on a 
smaller scale. If it were not quite so inky (a 
certain amount of dirt is, we allow, appropriate 
to the subject) there would be nothing but 
praise for Miss Marianne Stokes’s cherub of 
the gutter who is asking us to look at his 
flowers (87). This charming urchin is much 
to be preferred to all Mr. Frank Goodall’s 
“Pets of the Harem.” We do not know 
whether the commonplace young lady on the 
divan is included among the pets; but she is 
certuinly less interesting than either the ibis 
or the monkey. This large picture contains 
much clever painting; and it is a matter of 
much regret that an artist whose earlier works 
were often characterised by their dignity and 
noble sentiment should waste his time on a 
class of art in which he is not fitted to excel. 
Of genre of the old-fashioned humourous kind, 
Mr. John Burr is one of the few remaining 
professors. His old lady diligently reading a 
stirring article upon ‘‘ Women’s Rights’’ (154) 
is excellent in its way; and so is Mr. Dendy 
Sadler’s ‘‘ Darby and Joan ”’ (121)—a picture of 
an old-fashioned couple drinking each other’s 
healths in the long glasses in which our 
fathers (if we are middle-aged) and our grand- 
fathers (if we are young) used to pour their 
champagne. From Mr. Yeend King we also 
derive some fleasant mirth. His lovesick 
miller (166), with floury face waiting at his door 
to waylay his lady love with a bunch of roses, 
is a capital study ; but we wonder why he should 
have chosenso completely to banish thesua from 
a picture of suchasubject. In this respect, it is 
a strong contrast to his brilliant little study of 
‘* An Autumn Sunset” (44). As well for its sea 





| and landscape as for its figure, for its lighting 
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as for its colour, Mr. Tuke’s “* Fisherman ”’ 
(126) deserves more than ordinary praise 3 but it 
is too large for its subject. Mrs. Swan’s ‘‘ Le 
Pot au Feu ” (160), Mr. H. Thomas Schafer’s 
‘Diocletian and the Cabbages” (142), Mr. J. 
Van Beer’s ‘‘ Le Prie-dieu improvisé ” (63) are 
also good in very different ways. And Mr. J. P. 
Beadle has successfully triumphed over the 
difficulties of painting the red cloaks of Life 
Guardsmen against the snow (190) in a picture 
which, if somewhat wanting in interest, is one 
of the most noteworthy here for skill and 
thoroughness of execution. Fine, perhaps even 
finer than usual, are M. Fantin-Latour’s groups 
of flowers, two of which have been senselessiy 
“skied.” Fine also is Mr. John Swan’s study 
of a dead lion (24), though ite merit is some- 
what obscured by its unfortunate position. It 
is difficult to maintain the dignity of ‘‘ A Fallen 
Monarch,” or to feel much sympathy on his 
account, when he is turned so completely topsy- 
turvey. Nothing, however, prevents us from 
enjoying the beauty of Mr. C. N. Kennedy’s 
pathetic picture of two young girls worn out 
with wandering, who are lying fast asleep on 
the marble steps of a temple. It is not his most 
important work of the year, but it is quite 
worthy of the painter of the ‘‘ Neptune ” in the 
New Gallery; and that is saying a great deal. 
Finally, among the better pictures not men- 
tioned before are works by Messrs. W. L. 
Wyllie, Mark Fisher, W. H. Bartlett, John 
Varley, F. Brangwyn, T. C. Farrer, James 
Paterson, J. Haynes Williams, and Miss Clara 
Montalba. ; 
The sculpture is not important, but it 
contains much that is pretty and interesting. 
Mr. Birch’s ‘‘ Water- Nymph” (378) is a graceful 
figure. Mr. Adrian Jones's ‘‘'fhe Last Arrow ” 
(380) is a vigorous group, Miss Spencer Stan- 
hope’s ‘“‘ Young Orpheus” (391) is a work of 
romise; and the names of Mr. Boehm, Mr. 
ome Bates, Mr. Nelson Maclean, Miss Ellen 
Chaplin, Mr. Peploe Brown, Mr. G. Tinworth, 
and Mr. Conrad Dresslar, are a guarantee for 
the variety and general high quality of most 
of the rest. Cosmo MonkKHOUSE, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
DUCCIO OF SIENA. 
Florence: May 16, 1889, 

Had Mr. Stillman, in his letter to the 
AcaDEMY of May 11, not wandered from the 
point of my letter in the ACADEMY of March 
30, I need not have prolonged a discussion 
depending on a simple question of fact. 

lf, instead of wasting his sympathy on what 
he calls my ‘‘annoyance” at finding the in- 
fluence of Mr. C. Fairfax Murray greater than 
my own with the authorities at Siena, he had 
induced Mr. Murray to substantiate the para- 
graph in the Century article which I took ex- 
ception to, then the readers of the ACADEMY 
could fairly determine between us, whether or 
not ‘it was owing to the efforts of Mr. Murray 
that the Duccio panel was removed from Siena 
Cathedral,” Let it be noted that the ‘‘ efforts” 
put in the form I objected to have dwindled in 
the reply to that very shadowy influence Mr. 
Stillman now entitles an ‘‘initiative.” Upon 
what peg in my letter Mr. Stillman hangs his 
sympathy for my ‘‘ failure,” and consequent 
ire, I cannot imagine. As 1 attempted no 
share pro or con in the removal of the panel, 1 
may ask, in a phrase borrowed from his country- 
men, ‘‘ Where does my failure come in?” 

The end of the whole matter is that Mr. 
Murray neither had, nor could have, a voice in 
this affair. And, pace Mr. Stillman, I hope 
every man of taste and judgment would gladly 
leave to the Italian Minister of Public Iustruc- 
tion both the influence and initiative required 
to relegate a work of art and religion from a 
pathedral to a lumber-room. 

WILLIAM MERCER, 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE two following pictures—Mr. Herkomer’s 
‘*The Chapel of the Charterhouse,” and Mr. 
Aumonier’s ‘“‘ Sheep-washing in Sussex ”’—have 
been selected this year for purchase out of the 
funds of the Chantrey bequest by the president 
and council of the Royal Academy. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include 
a series of recent landscapes in oil, by Mr. 
A. D. Peppercorn, at the Goupil Gallery, in 
New Bond Street; a collection of pictures 
by Miss Ada Bell, entitled ‘‘ Flowerland,” at 
Messrs. Tooth’s, in the Haymarket; and some 
portraits by Mr. Herman Schmiecken, at Col- 
naghi’s, in Pall Mall. 

M. PHILIPPE VIREY, a member of the French 
Archaeological Mission at Cairo, has in the 
press &@ monograph on the famous tomb of 
Rekhmara at ‘Thebes, No. 35, as numbered by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson. This is one of the 
most instructive and important of the private 
sepulchres of Thebes, not merely for the 
archaeological and historical interest of its 
wall-paintings, but for the light it throws upon 
the civil organisation of Egypt in the time of 
the XVIiIth Dynasty, and upon the singular 
religious ceremonial prescribed in the funerary 
ritual recently discovered and translated by 
Signor Sciaparelli. M. Virey’s memoir will be 
profusely illustrated. 

Messrs. CAssELL & Co. will, we hear, be 
unable to publish the second and concluding 
part of Loyal Academy Pictures until June 5 
(instead of May 27, the day proposed), as they 
could not by an earlier date produce a suflicient 
number of copies to supply demands in full, 
The large edition which was prepared of Part 
I, has already been exhausted; anda a second 
edition is at press, which will also be ready on 
June 3. 

THE annual exhibition of work done in the 
classes of the Home Arts and Industries 
Association, including wood-carving, repouss( 
and metal work, bent iron, embossed leather, 
mosaic, pottery, baskets, rugs, embroidery, 
lace, handspun linen, rabbit wool, cloth, &c., 
will be held at the studios, Royal Albert Hall, 
from June 3 to 8. 


ONE of the most recent publications of that 
indefatigable antiquary, Dr. James Burgess, 
director-general ot the Archaeological Survey 
of India, is a handsome volume entitled Zhe 
Antiquities of Dabhoi (Edinburgh: Waterston). 
Dabhoi is a ruined town in Gujarat, withia the 
dominions of the Gaekwar of Baroda. Its 
buildings date from about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the native Hindu architecture had 
attained a most elaborate style of decoration, 
and was still free from Mohammedan influence. 
The town also possesses a modern interest, as 
having been towards the end of the last cen- 
tury the residence of James Forbes, author of 
Orvental Memoirs, who did not omit te record 
the local legends. The most notable ruins 
were photographed and drawn to scale by Mr. 
Henry Cuusens, of the Archaeological Survey 
of Western India, and are here reproduced, in 
some twenty plates, by the collotype process or 
by photo-lithography. The text, written by 
Dr. Burgess, gives a concise account of both 
the history and the architecture; while the 
aid of Prot. G. Bibler, of Vienna, has been 
called in to interpret the Sanskrit inscriptions. 
The publication 1s due to the munifticence of 
the Gaekwar, one of the most enlightened and 
liberal of the Indian princes. We must, 
however, protest aguinst the ridiculous coat of 
arms on the cover, with which some English 
heraldic draftsman has presented him. ‘he 
hereditary badge of the Gaekwar, to be found 
on his coins and on his flag, is a sword, and 
nothing more, The motto, ‘' Jai Mahddeo,” is 
correct, 





THE STAGE. 


A WEEK’S PLAYGOING. 


Ar a matinée, atthe Vaudeville, on Wednes- 
day in last week, two pieces saw the light. 
One of them, called ‘‘ Her Father,” was by 
Mr. Edward Rose and Mr. John Douglas, who, 
for a story of strong passion, confessed their 
obligations to a Spanish source. Perhaps, 
what was wanted in the dialogue—in the 
matter of literary quality—was made up for 
by the presence throughout the piece of 
powerful situations, skilfully led up to. 
Opportunity was given for a display of especial 
eftectiveness—a tour de force, undoubtedly— 
by Mr. Hermann Vezin. Mr. Bernard Gould 
—always a welcome artist, apt to be natural 
and sincere—likewise distinguished himself. 
And Miss Annie Irish, as the heroine, was 
singularly sympathetic and winning. 


The performance of “‘ Her Father’ was 
preceded by that of a duologue between Mr. 
Charles Myers and Miss Rose Norreys—a con- 
versation called “‘ Dregs,” written by ‘ Alec 
Nelson,” and touching a very deep subject, 
not in a conventional way. The literary 
treatment ,was such as to suggest the want 
rather of amplification than compression, a 
fault so rare that it may almost be said to be 
welcome—at the very least, it is forgivable. 
Mr. Myers, who began his part with some 
suggestion of realism, became, we thought, 
less satisfactory as the piece proceeded. He 
failed to indicate the likelihood of reform in a 
scapegrace hero, who, at the end, is really 
strongly moved to better things. Miss Norreys 
played with feeling. 


Mr. Wilson Barrett’s final performances at 
the Princess’s, before his departure for the 
country and for America, were given last 
Saturday amid a scene of genuine enthu- 
siasm; and, taking the morning and the even- 
ing, they were able to include “ A Clerical 
Error,” ‘‘ Chatterton,” and ‘‘The Ben-my- 
Chree.”” The two first-named pieces alone 
would have sufficed to prove Mr. Barrett’s 
versatility. Nothing can be better judged, 
more discreet, more finely practised than his 
performance of the delightful Broad Church 
cleric of forty-nine, of whom one feels that 
the unlessoned schoolgirl is rather silly to 
prefer to him the unripe and comparatively 
uninteresting youth. Mr. Cooper Cliffe 
played the unripe youth, and Miss Lillic 
Belmore—adding a very pretty filial feeling 
to her usual brightness and treshness—was 
very acceptable as the unlessoned maiden. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones—the author of this 
piece—has managed to put into it some 
admirable and very telling humour, to which 
Mr. George Barrett does justice. in ‘‘ Chat- 
terton,’”’ tuo, a little lightness is introduced 
cleverly by the introduction of the engaging 
chatterbox who is the companion of the Lady 
Mary—a Rosalind and Celia, with the tables 
turned, so to say; the Celia being so much 
more than the Kosalind. But ‘‘ Chatterton” 
is, of course, mainly a tragedy; and to its 
tragedy Mr. Wilson Rarrett gives ample and 
various expression. Mr. Hall Cainc’s ** Ben- 


my-Chree’”’ was done in the evening; and 


the end—which, during the latter portion of 
its last year’s run in London, was altered 
from the sad to the successful—was again 
To see Mr, Hall Caine’, 


properly tragic. 








